Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 
the Royal Standard—because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 

Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 
ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 

And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you 
change a ribbon without smudging your fingers... 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the 
end of the page... the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys... six cheerful colors (no extra 
cost) brighten up classrooms. 


No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 
classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under ““Typewriters.”’ 


There are more Royal Typewriters 
in office use than any other make. 


standard 


World’s Number 1 Typewriter 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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In This Issue 


> Critical events offer challenges. It 
seems proper at this time to review and 
evaluate the courses taught in the com- 
prehensive high school. The editor and 
contributors in the Feature Section (pages 
5-19) in this issue remind the teachers of 
typewriting that a re-examination of the 
objectives of typewriting and an interpre- 
tation of the business program for the 
layman and academically-minded educa- 
tor are appropriate. 


> “How to do it” is emphasized by the 
contributors in the Services Section 
(pages 21-31). With the knowledge that 
business teachers are always looking for 
a better method of doing something, the 
editors have collected ideas from experi- 
enced teachers on how they have increased 
the effectiveness of their teaching. 


> News of the Association’s activities is 
included in the In Action Section (pages 
31-40). You will want to read about the 
February Convention . . . the NEA ex- 
panded program of services .. . the UBEA 
10,000 Club . . . the regional and state 
association news . . . and other items that 
concern business education and your na- 
tional professional association. 


> Each year, as a part of the state and 
national FBLA conventions, a public 
speaking contest is held as one of the 
featured events to better prepare young 
adults for careers in business. The 1958 
winning speech is presented in the FBLA 
Section (page 41). “FBLA—A Plan for 
Young America” is good reading for 
business teachers and students.—H. P. G. 


In Defense of Typewriting 


TODAY, EDUCATION is being criticized, evaluated, and re-exam.- 
ined. The area of business education is no exception. Criticisms 
made of business education and, more specifically, of typewriting 
may or may not be justified. This editorial will attempt to explore 
the question, Can the teaching of typewriting in secondary schools 
be defended? Only a few of the pertinent considerations can be given § 
here, but the answer is an emphatic YES if the skill is taught as it 
ean and should be taught. 

Typewriting as a course offering in the secondary school can be 
justified in several ways. It does not represent a ‘‘frill’’ of educa. 
tion; rather it represents a basic tool of communication and learning. 
As a basic tool of communication, it has made handwriting obsolete 
except for the most elementary of tasks. In follow-up studies that 
have been made of high school graduates, one of the courses which 
they list as being of most value to them is typewriting. As a tool of 
learning, typewriting may have many functions which we have not 
fully appreciated. In addition to its many other values, there is 
growing evidence that it can lead to improvement of grammar and 
spelling, to improvement of written expression, and perhaps, too, toa 
better understanding of the learning process. 

The value of any particular subject area depends on exactly what 
it is and how it is taught, not on any general virtue inherent in the 
subject itself. Research attempts to demonstrate that one subject 
or subject-matter area, regardless of how it is taught, is intrinsically 
‘‘hetter’’ than another in teaching learners to think, or to achieve 
any other generalized goal, have not been successful. Whether or 
not the study of mathematics or science leads to better problem- 
solving ability seems to depend upon whether the mathematics or 
science is taught with problem-solving skills in mind. The rules of 
grammar are helpful in developing good English usage if the learner 
is assisted in discovering how to use these rules as guides to writing 
or speaking correctly. 

If the subject area of typewriting has come under criticism m 
the ‘‘current campaign’’ to lay all our shortcomings at the door of 
education, the criticism is justified only to the extent that we are not 
really teaching typewriting. Typewriting, properly taught, can be as 
valuable and as challenging to the learner as any other subject. It is 
also as demanding of real teaching skill. There is a truism which is 
especially appropriate for teachers of typewriting and it is that 
‘“‘typewriting skill is taught, not caught.’’ Perhaps, then, as teachers 
of typewriting we need to take a ‘‘new look’’ at ourselves. Maybe, 
like the chemise or sack dresses, our teaching has very little substance 
or discernible form. Both, apparently, are needed! 

You, the teacher of typewriting, are the one who can best improve 
the status of typewriting. While articles like those appearing in this 
issue may prove helpful, or give you new ideas for teaching, they 
can, at best, only point up current concepts and trends. Only you can 
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VALUABLE TRAINING AIDS FROM DITTO! 


Not just the usual routine office-type lessons, mind you. Or 
run-of-the-mill ‘how to"’ books. These training aids, prepared 
by Ditto in cooperation with the Foundation for Business 
Education, provide valuable ‘‘workshop"’ experience for your 
students in up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, 
a broader understanding of business procedure as practiced 
by today’s most progressive firms. Just mail the coupon for 
the teaching aids you'd like to have—free! 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 


O 


Copies—The Heart of 
Modern Business 

What Every Typist Should 
Know About Copies in 
Office Work 

Learning How to Use the 
DITTO D-10 

Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 
Instructions 


Letterhead and Billhead 
Masters 


“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material, complete with the 
normal interruptions and distractions that go with everyday 
office operation. Contains checking and straight-timed 
dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN 
OFFICE WORK" 


A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-,five- and 10-minute 
typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 

A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 

Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or 
more copies, as needed for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 


DITTO, Inc., 3540 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., London, England 


NAME, TITLE 

SCHOOL. 

ADDRESS. ZONE 
CITY. COUNTY. STATE 
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Important new money management 
teaching aids now ready for your classes 


“Your Health and Recreation Dollar” booklet brings ‘out 
the relationship of health to recreation and recreation to 


health, and assists individuals and families in planning - 


sound programs for healthier, happier living. 

“A New Look at Budgeting” slidefilm (35mm) demonstrates 
the importance of establishing positive attitudes toward 
money management by dramatizing how one family 
develops its spending plan and achieves its goals through 
teamwork. 

Send coupon today so you can see how useful these 
materials can be in teaching money management. We'll 
also send you the Institute’s Money Management Program 
folder that describes our library of 12 booklets and 5 slide- 
film lectures. Use coupon on this page. 


Monrty MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 
OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


New booklet and new slidefilm lecture—from the 
Money Management Institute—designed to help you integrate 
the wise handling of money into your teaching program 


This material is made available by 
Household Finance Corporation as part of 
its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. BEF-11-58 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


[_] Please send me a com limentary copy of ‘‘Your Health 
and Recreation Dollar’’ booklet, and the Money Manage- 
ment Program folder. 


CJ Please send me, on free loan for one week, ‘‘A New Look 

at Budgeting,” the 35mm filmstrip. I will pay return 

ostage and have listed date I want it. (Please allow at 
ae one month’s advance notice.) 


PREFERRED DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. 
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What | Wish | Had Learned About Typewriting 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


AST JUNE I was graduated from the business depart- 
L ment of a very good high school. I say it is very good 
because the school has a good reputation among the col- 
leges to which the graduates go, the businessmen of the 
eommunity like to employ those of us who have taken 
the business courses, and a large percentage of those who 
enter the high school remain to graduate. I think these 
are pretty good measures of what makes a good high 
school. 

When I was ready to graduate, the head of the busi- 
ness department suggested a number of places where I 
might apply for a job. He did a fine job of telling me 
what to do about applying and what kinds of questions 
I was likely to be asked. I felt rather good about the 
whole thing. On my second interview I was employed 
as a typist in an insurance company. I was told that if 
my work was good I would be advanced to a stenographic 
position within a few months. 

My first job was to typewrite a rather simple report. 
It dealt with kinds of claims the department had han- 
dled during the past month, the amount of each claim, 
the name of the person who handled the claim, and the 
date the claim was made. 

Miss Jamison, the supervisor, gave me a copy of the 
report that had been prepared for the previous month 
so that I would have the form in which they wanted the 
report prepared. The material to be typewritten was in 
longhand and it was unarranged. I had to take this 
handwritten material and put it into the proper form. 
It took me two hours to plan it and typewrite it. Today 
this seems like a simple job. I have done it many times 
since and I can now finish a report such as this in one- 
fourth the time it took me to do that first one. 

This is not a criticism of my teachers, but as I look 
back on that first experience I wonder why I was not 
taught how to handle such a problem. These are the 
things I wish I had learned. It may be that I was taught 
these things; if so, they failed to stick. I relate some of 
the things here because it may help others to be pre- 
pared a little better and cause students to pay closer 
attention to what our teachers are trying to teach us. 


Problems Faced by the Typist 


The Use of Previous Reports. I wish I had learned to 
take that previous report, place it in the typewriter, set 
my tab stops according to the plan of the report, and 
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Dr. Forkner has put in composite form a number of 
suggestions received from beginning typists on the job. 


then typewrite my report. Instead of doing that I had 
to experiment, figure out for myself where I thought the 
stops should be, and then start typewriting. I found that 
I took entirely too much time in my figuring and experi- 
mentation before I was ready to begin. In fact it took 
me as long to do that as it did to typewrite the report. 

The Importance of Proofreading. I wish I had learned 
the importance of proofreading. It seems at school that 
we were more concerned with getting a job done than 
we were in making certain that it was correct. We de- 
pended upon the teacher to check our work and when it 
was checked we merely looked at the number of errors 
she had found and did nothing further about them ex- 
cept to worry about the grade we would receive. 

Imagine my embarrassment when Miss Jamison re- 
turned my first attempt to me with a number of errors 
in spelling of names, incorrect amounts, and the like! 
I really did not know much about proofreading, but I 
soon found out that business expects each person to do 
his own proofreading. You can be sure that from then 
on I checked and rechecked everything I typed. 

I wish I had learned the importance of speed in proof- 
reading. I really never knew what it meant to be paid 
$1.25 an hour. I just supposed business paid you a cer- 
tain amount and that they did not take the trouble to 
ask just what it costs to produce a piece of work. That 
first report at $1.25 an hour cost the company $2.50 
when it should have cost only 621% cents. 

The Importance of Number Competency. I wish I had 
learned how to typewrite numbers at a better rate than 
I was able to do. For example, two-thirds of that first 
report was numbers. I found that I had a hard time 
keeping my eyes on the handwritten copy and typewrit- 
ing the numbers. I think this accounted for most of my 
mistakes and I know it accounted for my slowness. 

It would be a good idea for students in advanced 
typewriting to be given more practice in handling statis- 
tical reports than I had. I might say in this connection 
that I find it much easier and faster, when typewriting 
numbers only, to place my hands on the top row and 
keep them there than to return to the home row each 
time as I was taught to do in my typewriting classes. 

The Skill of Reading, Editing, and Correcting Ma- 
terial. Another job I have had to do for which I felt I 
should have had better preparation was the job of type- 
writing materials from rough draft and at the same time 
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“Business is concerned with how long it takes to get a job turned out in acceptable form.” 


being expected to make sense out of what I was type- 
writing. Material is often given to us that has been hur- 
riedly written by one of the men of the office. We are 
expected to take that material, put it in good form with 
correct grammar and make certain it makes sense. 

In school we were taught to copy material with- 
out much regard to the content. I had to learn the hard 
way that the typist is more than just one who copies 
something that is given to him. We have to be alert 
for spelling and errors in grammar. We have to make 
certain that the person who wrote the original material 
is saying what he intended to say. 

One of the men in our office writes long, complicated 
sentences and his grammar is not always correct. When 
I typed my first work for him, Miss Jamison brought it 
back in a few minutes with a number of changes and 
corrections. I explained that I typed what he had writ- 
ten and that they were not my errors, but his. Miss 
Jamison was sympathetic toward my point of view, but 
she patiently explained that one of the things a good 
typist does is to read and understand what he type- 
writes. She said, ‘‘The typist is responsible for turning 
out correct grammar and spelling, and must also act 
as editor.’’ 

The Importance of Erasing Skill. One of my early jobs 
was to typewrite about 100 letters from a draft that had 
been prepared. Each letter was to be the same except 
for the name and address. I was instructed to make one 
carbon copy of each letter. I was on about the sixth let- 
ter when Miss Jamison stopped by my desk and sug- 
gested that I could turn out a great many more letters 
in an hour if I did not take time to make corrections on 
the carbon copies. Since the carbon copies were for the 
office files, she explained that it costs too much to make 
corrections on them unless the correction was such as 
to make the carbon unreadable. I would suggest that 
typewriting teachers tell their students to find out what 
the company policy is about corrections on carbon copies 
and then follow that policy. 

In connection with corrections, Miss Jamison told me 
that she had been checking on various girls in the office 
to find out how long it took them to make corrections. 
Business is concerned with how long it takes to get a 
job turned out in acceptable form. In school we were 
penalized ten words for each error in our typewriting 
tests. I can see now that this, while it may be an easy 
way to grade papers, is not the way business works. I 
think typewriting teachers would do their students a 
great favor if, instead of deducting for errors, they 
would give tests in which each student is required to 
make the correction when he makes an error. Then they 
could have the student divide his total words by the time 
it took him to do the typewriting including the correc- 
tions. This will impress on the student that erasing is 
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a part of production. He will then see the reason for 
rapid correction techniques which he does not see when 
ten words are deducted for each error. 

The deduction of ten words for an error assumes that 
the student could typewrite ten words while he is making 
the correction. This was certainly not true in my case. 
I could typewrite about thirty words in the time it took 
me to make a correction! So you see, I was penalized 
about one-third of what I should have been. 

Proper Organization of Materials. I guess one of the 
most bothersome problems I had to solve when I took 
this job was how to arrange the materials on my desk 
so that I would not lose time in assembling papers for 
typewriting. One of my frequent tasks is to fill out a 
series of forms with carbons, typewrite a letter that goes 
with the forms, address the envelopes to various persons 
to whom the forms are to go, and to arrange them for 
signature. 

In my typewriting courses at high school we never 
had anything that approached this complicated job of 
arranging the typist’s desk for such work. When Miss 
Jamison saw me struggling with the forms, she took time 
to show me how to analyze the job I had to do and to 
arrange the materials so that I could follow through in 
a step-by-step plan with the least loss of time and motion. 

I realize that my typewriting classes did not have any- 
thing but small typewriting tables, but at least one table, 
or even the teacher’s desk, could be used to teach stu- 
dents how to organize their work when several items 
have to be arranged. 

Acceptable Production Standards. After T had been 


on the job about a month, Miss Jamison handed me a | 


box of 500 envelopes and a mailing list. She told me to 
address the envelopes to the names on the list. I started 
on the list at nine in the morning. At five that afternoon 
I had completed 350 envelopes. 

I had worked consistently and I thought I had worked 
rapidly. When I handed what I had completed to Miss 
Jamison she asked me whether I had ever been told 
about how many envelopes a good typist should do from 
a well-organized list. I told her that I did not remember 
that we had ever been told. I did tell her that we had 
never- been timed on such a job and that all I could re- 
member we had ever done was to address about 25 enve- 
lopes one day, but that nothing had been said about 
whether we did the job at commercial rates or not. 

She pointed out that I had done less than one each 
minute and that at that rate it had cost the company 
almost 114 cents to have each envelope addressed! She 
said that as a beginner T was not expected to do what an 
expert could do, which was between 120 and 180 an hour 
from a list of this kind, but that I needed to analyze the 
steps I took in addressing each envelope and see if I 
could improve my rates. 
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“I believe teachers teach too little real thinking in typewriting classes.” 


I guess what I am saying is that in my typewriting 
classes we just did not give much thought or attention to 
what it costs a businessman to have something typed. My 
teachers did not seem to be concerned with business 
costs. I am sure they must have known that a typist is 
kept on the job only if he can meet reasonable produc- 
tion standards. I found that this office keeps as close 
check on office production as a factory does on cost of 
producing materials for sale. This was entirely new to 
me. I know that our tests at school were usually on 
straight copy and that none of us had any idea that the 
businessman is concerned with what it costs him to turn 
out a letter, to address the envelope, and to fill out forms. 

Miss Jamison’s instructions on how to arrange the en- 
velopes on my desk, how to continuously feed envelopes 
into the machine, how to relax between each envelope, 
and how to proofread each envelope quickly as it is taken 
from the machine helped me to step up my production 
so that the next day I was able to address over 100 en- 
velopes an hour. 

How To Analyze a Typewriting Job. I think I would 
have been spared some embarrassment and certainly I 
would have been a higher producer if my typewriting 
teachers had insisted that I analyze each problem I had 
to do in a step-by-step procedure. I think what happened 
to me was that I depended on the teacher or the text- 
book to tell me what to do. I was never asked in my 
typewriting classes to take a problem such as typewrit- 
ing envelopes, analyze the steps, try the steps out, see 
where I could improve on my plan, then check my steps 
with the book or the teacher to see if I could still make 
further improvement. I merely did what I was told to 
do and real thinking and planning on my part was never 
a part of my instruction. 

Problem-Solving Experiences. I believe teachers teach 
too little real thinking in typewriting classes. I find I 
am continually thinking now about whether I can find 
a better way to do what I have to do. This experience 
could be built into the typewriting instructions. 

You know, I believe I would like to be a teacher of 
typewriting. Of course, I would first develop the ability 
to typewrite well by using all the good techniques for 
developing speed and accuracy. Then I would give the 
students a problem such as centering a paragraph on a 
page and have each student analyze what he must do to 
center a paragraph. I would have him typewrite his 
instructions as though he were going to hand them to 
someone else, and then I would have him try out his own 
instructions. The next step would be to have him check 
with the textbook to see if he could find a better way of 
doing what he has just done. In this way each student 
would be taught how to think things through for himself 
instead of depending on someone else or the textbook to 
do his thinking for him. 
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I would follow this plan with every production prob- 
lem that occurs in an office. I am certain that if we had 
been given this kind of preparation that I would have 
been much more alert to production problems on my 
first job. 

The Value of Repetitive Practice. One final sugges- 
tion—would it not be possible for advanced typewriting 
classes to have more outside work so that students would 
get more experiences on actual work that someone is 
going to use? I recall in my advanced typewriting 
classes that most of us believed that what we were doing 
was just another assignment. If we knew that what we 
were typewriting was going to be used, we would have 
had a different attitude toward the work. 

There must be many organizations in every community 
that would welcome the assistance of a typewriting class 
in setting up mailing lists, in addressing envelopes, in 
typewriting form letters, inventory lists, and similar 
items. I think if I were a typewriting teacher I would 
be looking for such work for my students. I have found, 
for example, that after typewriting 100 form letters my 
speed and accuracy improved greatly. But in school we 
never had this kind of repetitive practice. It had to be 
something different each day. 

I hope my remarks are taken in the way they are 
meant. I do not mean to criticize, but rather to offer 
suggestions as a result of my first year on a job as a 
typist where standards are high. 


New... 
Books Released in 1958 


Activities Handbook for Business Teachers. Helen Hinkson 
Green. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1958. 369 p. 
$5.00. 

Basic Study Skills. Glenn W. Wilcox. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Allyn and Bacon, Ine., 1958. 192 p. $3.35. 

Buy or Rent. William I. Greenwald. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Ine., 1958. 91 p. $3.00. 

Current Isswes in Higher Education, 1958. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Higher Education, 1958. 250 p. $5.00. 

Gregg Speed Building for Colleges. Clyde I. Blanchard and 
Woodrow W. Baldwin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., 1958. 512 p. $4.25. 

Is the Fashion Business Your Business? Eleanor L. Fried. New 
York: Fairchild Publications, Ine., 1958. 252 p. $5.50. 

1958 Life Insurance Fact Book. New York: Institute of Life 
Insurance, 1958. 126 p. 

Refresher Typing in 24 Hours. Philip S. Pepe. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1958. 64 p. $2.20. 

Story of Harvard Business School, The. Melvin T. Copeland. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown and Company, 1958. 368 p. 
$6.00. 

Typing Skill Drills. E. C. Archer and LeRoy A. Pemberton. 
Portland, Oregon: Allied Publishers, ine., 1958. 26 p. $1.45. 
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“There is a whole series of specific behaviors which the person doing typewriting must engage in...” 


Typewriting Methodology 


By FREDERICK J. MCDONALD 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


HE DISTINCTION between problem-solving behav- 

ior and skilled behavior is sufficiently precise to per- 
mit us to make decisions regarding appropriate teaching 
methodology. Problem-solving behavior is required in 
those situations in which the appropriate responses are 
not immediately obvious, what the person is to do is not 
immediately apparent to the individual, and there are no 
cues which determine immediately the nature of the re- 
sponse to be made. In this kind of a situation the person 
must formulate hypotheses about appropriate responses, 
and then test these hypotheses by attempting the actions 
and observing their consequences. 

The person confronted with a problem has a variety 
of alternatives available, and cannot say conclusively 
that alternative X or alternative Y is the pattern to fol- 
low. The person must formulate hypotheses of the fol- 
lowing general character: ‘‘If we do X then the follow- 
ing things will occur; whereas if we do Y these results 
will be obtained.’’ If the consequences can be antici- 
pated in this fashion, the person can then decide on the 
appropriate alternative in the light of the probable con- 
sequences. The situation, however, may be so ambiguous 
that the individual does not know the consequences and 
must attempt various kinds of responses before he can 
determine what their consequences will be. In either case 
the problem situation has an unknown character, has 
some ambiguity associated with it, and the ambiguity of 
the situation evokes from the person involved in the situ- 
ation a series of hypothesis-testing responses which we 
eall problem-solving behavior. 

Skilled behavior, on the other hand, does not have this 
note of ambiguity. The person is in a situation in which 
once the appropriate cues are apparent the required 
responses are also known. There is a whole series of 
specific behaviors which the person doing typewriting 
must engage in, and the range of choice is severely 
limited. Many of the ‘‘skills’’ taught in business edu- 
cation courses are complex behaviors of this character. 
We know on the basis of our knowledge of the context 
in which these skills will be used that they will be used 
in essentially the same form in a variety of situations 
for which they are appropriate. 

At this point it may help to clarify our thinking if we 
distinguish between typewriting instruction designed to 
develop ‘‘basic typewriting skill,’’ and typewriting in- 
struction designed to develop ‘‘problem-and-production 
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This analysis of problem-solving behavior and skilled behavior will enable 
decisions to be made regarding appropriate teaching methodology. 


skill.’? The former requires teaching for the develop- 
ment of skilled behavior while the latter may require 
teaching for the development of both skilled behavior 
and problem-solving behavior. 


The methodologies for teaching problem-solving be- 
havior and skilled behavior are different in several im- 
portant respects. In the first place, problem-solving be- 

Yhavior requires that the student be presented with 
problems; that is, situations in which the appropriate 
responses must be determined by a process of formu- 
lating hypotheses by testing their consequences. Since 
any situation in which the learner does not know the 
appropriate response is a problem situation for the 
learner, a principle has been formulated to the effect 
that all learning is essentially problem solving. However, 
we are not using the term problem-solving behavior in 
this sense. The distinction between problem-solving 
behavior and skilled behavior as used here depends upon 
the nature of the situation and its predictability. The 
problems presented to a student to evoke problem- 
solving behavior should be problems for which a defin- 
itive answer is not known. 


The alternative conception of problem solving 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, namely, the con- 
ception that uses every situation as essentially a problem- 
solving situation simply because the learner may not 
know what the appropriate response is, warrants ad- 
ditional analysis. If we decide to view each situation 
with which the learner is unfamiliar as a problem-solving 
situation, then the following psychological question can 
be raised: Is organizing this learning situation in a 
problem-solving fashion more efficient in producing the 
required kind of learning than is some alternative organi- 
zation of the learning situation? For example, we could 
organize a typewriting class as a problem-solving situ- 
ation. It is immediately apparent to all typewriting 
teachers that the student sitting in front of a typewriter 
chviously does not know the responses to be made in 
order to develop this complex unit of behavior that is 
called ‘‘basic typewriting skill.’’ We could, therefore, 
organize the typewriting situation so that it emphasized 
what has been called problem-solving behavior. That is, 
we could let the student explore appropriate responses, 
make hypotheses about what the appropriate responses 
are, and test the consequences. But now since the desired 
behavior is in this instance specifiable, is this the most 
efficient method of learning? 
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‘A simple finger movement is a ‘whole’ which embraces many particular responses.” 


' Another reason frequently advanced for approaching 
each situation as a problem-solving situation is that these 
kinds of learning experiences are motivating; that is, 
students are more interested because of the challenge 
involved. While this may be true for the initial experi- 
ences in a situation of this kind, it does not seem likely 
that the attendant frustration and difficulties involved 
in testing a large number of alternative hypotheses 
would sustain motivation to that point where the skill is 
learned as well as it would be using methods such as 
teacher demonstration and guidance. The advantage 
in teaching for skilled behavior in developing basic type- 
writing skills is that the learning period is considerably 
shortened because the required behavior is known, can 
usually be demonstrated, and the learning process can be 
supervised in considerable detail. 

This distinction between the characteristics of problem- 
solving behavior and skilled behavior has been empha- 
sized here because the failure to be aware of the impli- 
cations of this distinction leads to confusion in the 
organization of learning experiences, with resultant 
inefficiency in learning. In developing an appropriate 
teaching methodology, therefore, the problem is to dis- 
tinguish the kinds of situations in which problem-solving 
behavior will be most appropriate and the kinds of 
situations in which skilled behavior will be most ap- 
propriate, and to organize learning experiences which 
will faciliate the development of both kinds of abilities. 
A student must certainly learn which aspects of a situ- 
ation in which he is working demand the use of skills 
and which demand the rational solution of problems. 

We have noted that the essential element in teaching 
problem-solving behavior is in stimulating hypothesis 
formation and hypothesis testing. Let us turn now to a 
consideration of the teaching of skilled behavior of the 
kind needed in developing basic typewriting skill. 

Skill Learning Requires Progressive Behavior Changes. 
For the teacher of a skill, who himself has developed 
this skill to a high degree, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant psychological principles to be cognizant of con- 
cerns the progressive changes in the learning of a skilled 
response. The initial phase of learning a skill generally 
consists in teaching a number of discrete responses which 
when they have been acquired at some appropriate level 
are then integrated into more complex behaviors in 
which the individual responses are not always dis- 
criminable. In typewriting, for example, the beginner 
has to learn a number of discrete finger movements of 
which he is aware, but which are later integrated into 
complex movements, the parts of which he does not at- 
tend to at all. The smooth complex movements of the 
skilled typist cannot be learned, as every typewriting 
teacher knows, in the initial phases of learning to type- 
write. The complex movement must be broken down 
into its component parts and these taught at some level 
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of specificity. It is on this point that considerable dis- 
cussion has ensued about what is called the ‘‘ whole-part”’ 
method of learning. A principle frequently cited is that 
the whole is more than the parts and, therefore, some 
total response ought to be taught rather than attempting 
to teach a number of parts which are eventually put to- 
gether into a whole. This whole-part controversy has ob- 
secured an important problem, namely, what are we 
referring to as the ‘‘whole’’ that is to be learned. A skill 
such as typewriting is not a single, simple behavior, but 
a complex integration of many different behaviors each 
of which in itself can be considered a ‘‘whole’’ of a kind. 
Obviously the ‘‘whole’’ that is to be learned by a student 
depends upon, in part, how complex this whole is. A 
simple finger movement is a ‘‘whole’’ which embraces 
many particular responses. The problem then in organiz- 
ing the learning experience is to break up the learning 
skill into ‘‘manageable’’ wholes, meaning by the term 
‘“manageable’’ a sequence of behavior which can be both 
conceptualized as a whole and performed as a single 
action when it is learned. The psychological problem in 
the learning of any skill is the determination of those 
‘‘wholes’’ which can be most efficiently learned at each 
phase of the learning process. 

Efficient Learning Requires a Teacher Awareness of 
the Complexity of Typewriting Skill. Perhaps what is 
more important is that the skilled performer who :is 
teaching a skill be aware of the complexity of the skill 
that he is teaching. The skilled performer has long since 
integrated responses into more complex responses, and 
may well have forgotten the initial difficulties in learning 
what for him would be simple kinds of responses. The 
process of integration proceeds comparatively slowly, 
and depends upon the learning of a host of particular 
responses. Considerable efficiency in learning can be lost 
in an attempt to teach ‘‘wholes’’ which are much too 
complex for the present state of development of the 
student, and abstract discussions about the efficiency of 
‘‘whole-part’’ methods is frequently misleading in this 
respect. 

The Skill Learning Situation Must Provide Informa- 
tion on the Appropriateness of the Response. One of the 
most important aspects of the learning of a skill is pro- 
viding information on the correctness or appropriateness 
of a response that a student makes. In some kinds of 
skills this is provided for in the very nature of the ac- 
tivity ; for example, when a student makes a mistake in 
typewriting (in terms of striking an incorrect letter key), 
he can determine this quite easily simply by looking at 
his typescript. On the other hand, in some kinds of activ- 
ities the feedback information must be provided through 
the supervision of the instructor. Some phases of learn- 
ing shorthand would be an example of this kind of a 
situation. A student could literally transcribe pages of 
shorthand and make numerous errors of which he was 
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**, .. the choice of a methodology depends on the kind of behavior to be learned.” 


not even aware. The general principle is that in learning 
to make any kind of a response, the learning situation 
must provide information on the appropriateness of the 
response. This has been referred to as ‘‘feedback,’’ in 
the language of information theory. Without this kind 
of corrective information the learner can continue to 
make errors without being aware of the fact that he is 
making them. 


The Skill-Learning Situation Must Make Provision for 
the Reinforcement of Correct Responses. Finally, another 
important aspect of the learning of any skill is the pro- 
vision of reinforcement for correct responses. Simply 
put, reinforcement is a process by which the mak- 
ing of a response is in some very general sense of 
the term satisfying, or rewarding. There are varying 
degrees of satisfaction, and various ways in which satis- 
faction or reward is provided. But the essential character 
of this process is that when a learner makes a response, 
the appropriateness of it in terms of satisfaction or re- 
ward is indicated to him in some way. For example, a 
student attempting to typewrite can be rewarded for 
correct responses in a variety of ways. He may be re- 
warded by observing his own responses and noting their 
correctness, or the teacher may provide this reward by 
indicating the correctness or ‘‘goodness’”’ of his type- 
writing through teacher demonstration or in some other 
way. 

‘The crucial problem here is not whether or not we 
provide reinforcements, for in most learning situations 
reinforcement is provided in some manner, but that we 
do provide specific reinforcement for correct or appro- 
priate responses. A student in learning to transcribe 
shorthand may make thousands of responses, some of 
which are correct and some of which are incorrect. The 
summary examination of his transcript indicating the 
relative correctness in terms of mistakes may actually 
reinforce responses which are inappropriate though the 
student has obtained the right result. This is perhaps 
more apparent in learning to typewrite when the student 
ean turn out a product which is correct in that it has no 
errors in form but he may in effect be using inappro- 
priate typewriting methods or techniques to make his 
responses. Ideally, each appropriate response should be 
reinforced. Teaching large classes places some practical 
limitations on both the amount of supervision of re- 
sponses and the reinforcement of them that is possible, 
but awareness of the importance of reinforcing the correct 
response can lead to greater attention to this important 
aspect of the learning of skills. 


These aspects of teaching skilled behavior reflect the 
differences between the learning of problem-solving 
behavior and the learning of skilled behavior. Reinforce- 
ment in problem solving can be provided only by making 
the response which leads to the solution of the problem. 
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In general, we are limited in the amount of instructor 
participation in the process of problem solving that facili- 
tates learning. In teaching students to solve problems, 
the instructor can place a student in a problem-solv- 
ing situation and can help him elarify his analysis 
of the problem, but the formation of the hypothesis and 
the testing of that hypothesis must be done by the student 
himself. In teaching skilled behavior we short-circuit 
the hypothesis formation by indicating which are the 
appropriate responses in a given kind of context, and 
we reinforce the making of these responses. In neither 
ease does the instructor learn for the student, but in the 
teaching of skilled behavior the instructor can exercise 
more control over the response patterns of students, 
whereas in teaching problem-solving behavior great 
freedom of response must be permitted if the student is 
to learn to solve problems. 

The distinction between problem-solving behavior and 
skilled behavior has been emphasized in order to help 
clarify our thinking about appropriate teaching method- 
ologies. The fundamental principle suggested here is 
that the choice of a methodology depends on the kind of 
behavior to be learned. The attempt to make all learning 
situations the learning of a skill is probably as fruitless 
as the attempt to make all learning situations problem 
solving. The changes in behavior which we are at- 
tempting to produce are many and complex, and the 
distinction between problem-solving behavior and skilled 
behavior is a comparatively arbitrary one, but adequate 
for emphasizing the different processes that students 
must acquire if they are to be prepared for the situations 
we expect them to meet. 
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“There simply is no substitute for precise knowledge when facing a problem.” 


Teaching Problem-Solving Skills 


By KENNETH B. HENDERSON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Iliinois 


RACTICALLY every teacher is interested in teach- 
Pins so that when his students face a situation they 
have never faced before they can cope successfully with 
it. Some people call this the ability to solve problems; 
some call it the ability to transfer one’s training; some 
eall it the ability to apply principles. Each of these 
names provides some insight into the nature of this in- 
tellectual process. What can be said about how this 
ability, whatever it is named, can be taught ? 


The Nature of Problem Solving 


All teachers are aware that students learn many things 
besides what they are deliberately taught. We sometimes 
eall this incidental learning. In many cases students 
learn how to solve problems incidentally. Incidental 
learning is not to be disparaged ; but, as teachers, we are 
rather firm in the belief that whatever is worth teaching 
is worth teaching deliberately. This principle can be ap- 
plied to teaching the skills of problem solving. To help 
students improve their ability to solve problems, not par- 
ticular problems but problems in general, we need to 
aim directly at it. What this implies is that students 
solve problems and then back off from these problems 
and study the process of solving the problems. If stu- 
dents study the process per se and thereby gain some 
knowledge of the nature of this process, the likelihood 
of their being able to direct their behavior by means of 
this knowledge when they are facing a problem is en- 
hanced. Woodruff (4: 301) speaks of the importance of 
studying the problem-solving process directly, 


Furthermore, in face of what is known about the rela- 
tive absence of transfer of training in most school sub- 
jects, it is the height of folly to expect students to develop 
problem-solving skills as an incidental learning unless con- 
siderable time and attention is devoted directly to it, in 
which case it ceases to be incidental. It is far more likely 
that something about civic affairs will be learned in a unit 
on problem solving, than that problem-solving skill will 
be developed in the typieal unit on civie affairs. 


Woodruff probably would make the same remark 
about a unit in any other subject. However, lest there 
be misunderstanding, it should be made clear that what 
is suggested is not to be regarded as a substitute for 
teaching the substantive knowledge about typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business English, office practice, 
and other subjects which business education teachers 
have so successfully taught all these years. There simply 
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Helpful suggestions are offered in teaching students to think for 
themselves by using the problem-solving method in typewriting. 


is no substitute for precise knowledge when facing a 
problem. The many problems teachers pose for students 
serve to help teach them the concepts, principles, and 
skills they must know to be able to solve similar problems 
in the future, and not only to provide practice in solving 
problems. 

It is largely this body of knowledge that is the source 
of hunches as to how a problem ean be solved. However, 
whereas this knowledge is a necessary condition for be- 
ing able to solve problems, it is not a sufficient condition. 
We know too many individuals who have the necessary 
knowledge but for some reason just are not able to use 
it when it is relevant. 

The suggestion that the problems also be used to teach 
the students about the nature of problem solving is based 
on a sound principle that we make learners consciously 
aware of whatever we want them to be able to transfer. 
There is ample empirical evidence to support this prin- 
ciple. 

Assuming that a deliberate study of the nature of 
problem solving should be made by students, let us turn 
to what they might learn from the study. 


Problems and Their Solution 


There appear to be at least two concepts of a problem. 
These can be identified by observing what the word 
‘‘problem’’ is used to name. One concept, a very com- 
mon one, is that of an assigned task—for example, a 
question to be answered, a letter to be transcribed, a 
typewriter to be cleaned, or an employer’s time to be 
protected. A bookkeeping teacher probably is operating 
in terms of this concept when he says, ‘‘For tomorrow, 
do problems 1 and 2 on page 213.’’ 

A second concept is reflected in a statement like, ‘‘ Tak- 
ing dictation is no problem for me, but filing certainly 
is.’’ This seems to indicate that whether a task is a 
problem or not depends in part on the person involved. 
Moreover, the task may be regarded differently by vari- 
ous persons because they have different interests, ex- 
pectations, or levels of aspiration. Suppose a teacher 
dictates a letter to a shorthand class and directs the stu- 
dents to transcribe it. One girl in the class must get a 
job and hold it because she must help support her fam- 
ily. She perceives the assignment as further means of 
learning how to produce copy which will satisfy an em- 
ployer. Another girl wants to drop out of school as soon 
as she can. She cares little about accuracy or acquiring 
knowledge. Her problem is to go through the motions 
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“The key to solving a problem seems to be getting hunches as to how the problem might be solved.” 


so as to ‘‘keep the teacher from reprimanding me and 
making me stay after school.’’ A third girl wants recog- 
nition from anyone holding a status position. Her prob- 
lem is to find out exactly how the teacher wants the as- 
signment done and to do it precisely in this way so as to 
win commendation from the teacher, prererably in pub- 
lic. Three students are facing the same task but have 
three different problems. 

With the help of the teacher, the students may be able 
to abstract the following properties of a problem: 

1. A task is assigned, but it is not so much someone 
posing the task that makes it a problem as it is the indi- 
vidual accepting it as something to be completed in ac- 
cordance with certain standards. 

2. There is blocking of the immediate completion 
of the task because the individual’s habitual responses 
are not successful. 

3. The individual thinks. He usually does the follow- 
ing: (a) defines the problem more clearly or precisely 
by relating what he has to start with to his concept of 
what constitutes a satisfactory solution; (b) entertains 
hypotheses (hunches) as to how a satisfactory solution 
may be attained; and (c) tests the various hypotheses 
deciding which, if any, to accept. 


Several Advantages Apparent 


There are several advantages to this concept of a prob- 
lem. First, students will realize that not being able to 
solve a problem immediately is to be expected. Were 
they to be able to solve it at once it would not be a prob- 
lem for them—just an exercise. They are supposed to be 
blocked temporarily and to try to think of various ways 
to solve the problem. Such a realization may help stu- 
dents who are prone to give up if they do not immedi- 
ately see how to solve the problem. Such students often 
think they are the only ones having trouble and that 
something is the matter with them. Some teachers, who 
have led students to this concept of a problem, report 
that some of these students are helped. 

A second advantage is that this concept directs the 
student’s attention to the nature of a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Duncker (2: 35) points out the importance of this: 
‘fA solution always arises out of the demands made by 
what is required or what is given.’’ By ‘‘solution’’ in 
thjs context Duncker mean a ‘‘how-it-must-work’’ which 
initially may be vague but, if so, is progressively refined 
and made more concrete. The similarity of this search 
model and a hypothesis is quite evident. 

Reid (3) found additional advantages. He found that 
focusing on the goal (characteristics of a satisfactory 
solution) fosters such processes as explication, inferring, 
and perceiving and helps offset trial-and-error behavior 
and avoids fixations which prevent the individual from 
seeing new relations. 
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Reasoning by Analogy. The key to solving a problem 
seems to be getting hunches as to how the problem might 
be solved. Not nearly as much is known about what 
causes some people to get an abundance of hunches or a 
given person to get many hunches about one problem 
and not many about another as is known about other 
aspects of learning—for example, conditioning, learning 
skills, and perceptual discrimination. But one thing that 
is known is that reasoning by analogy plays a big part. 
If a student can see that his problem is, in one or more 
ways, like some other problem previously solved, he has 
a source of hunches. This fact offers a suggestion to 
teachers. One way to help students who are working on 
problems is to direct their attention to previous prob- 
lems. This direction will be of most value to the student 
if it is done by means of questions rather than by means 
of statements or prescriptions. ‘‘Can you think of a 
problem you solved which is like this one?’’ will sustain 
thinking more than, ‘‘This is like the problems we did 
Tuesday,’’ or ‘‘Read again the explanation on page 163.” 

Try-It-and-See Approach. Once a student has at- 
tained a hunch, it is very important to insure that he 
tests it himself. For the teacher, this involves more than 
simply refusing to rate the hunch by various linguistic 
expressions such as ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Right,’’? ‘‘That won’t 
work,’’ ‘‘There’s another quicker way,’’ or ‘‘ Now you’ve 
got it.’’ It involves avoiding signals given by facial ex- 
pressions, tone of voice, or gestures. Teachers often are 
perturbed by a student who, after considering the prob- 
lem briefly, begins to guess wildly. But past experience 
may have taught him that watching the teacher may be 
more effective in testing his guesses than trying them 
out or deducing probable consequences. The teacher can 
be of more help in teaching the student independence 
by being noncommittal and perhaps saying, ‘‘Perhaps,”’ 
‘‘What makes you think so,’’ ‘‘How do you know,’’ or 
‘““Try it and see.’’ If the teacher disciplines himself to 
say such things whether the student’s hunch is correct or 
not, the student will be forced to keep his attention on 
the problem where it belongs rather than on the teacher. 

Praise for Attempts at Problem Solving. As another 
way of stimulating students to search for hypotheses and 
to test them, the teacher can praise the student who, 
though he was not able to solve the problem, did form 
and test some hypotheses. Somehow students should be 
made to realize that it is better to form wrong hypothe- 
ses, provided these are tested and confirmed as incorrect, 
than it is to think of none at all. 

Recognition for New or Better Ways. Still another 
way of stimulating students to form and test hypotheses 
is to give recognition to those who solve a problem in a 
different way or in more than one way, and to those who 
find a neat solution. Brownell (1: 439) suggests the 
following : 
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“There is much evidence to indicate that we are having to settle for a second-class skill in typewriting.” 


To be most fruitful, practice in problem solving should 
not consist in repeated experiences in solving the same 
problems with the same techniques, but should consist in 
the solution of different problems by the same techniques 
and in the application of different techniques to the same 
problems. 


Develop an Appropriate Classroom Climate. Finally, 
the teacher should seek to develop an emotional climate 
in the classroom that makes. it easy for students to con- 
centrate on the problems they face. This means not re- 
jecting students who are not adept in problem solving, 
not employing fear as a motivating force, not employing 
sarcasm, and not making unfavorable comparison of some 
students with their peers. It means encouraging ques- 
tions, accepting sincere questions in the spirit in which 


they are asked, praising judiciously, encouraging wide- 
ly, and focusing on successes rather than on failures. — 
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Secondary Techniques in Typewriting 


By M. H. HUBBELL 
Long Beach City Schools 
Long Beach, California 


OOR TYPEWRITING SKILLS were cited by an in- 

dustrial relations consultant in a recent speech to 
illustrate a critical problem of selecting personnel for 
employment. He indicated that a large aircraft plant 
which processed about 750 applications for clerk-typists 
each quarter, had set a minimum acceptable speed for 
typewriting in 1952 of 50 words a minute. By 1957, in 
order to fill all clerk-typist positions, it was necessary to 
lower this standard to 35 words a minute. Thus, in a 
period of five years, this company had to accept a 30 
percent drop in performance according to the speed 
standard. But this is not all! The company had to set 
up its own training program in order to develop reason- 
able typewriting ability in the clerk-typists. 

The experience of this one company is not unique, but 
rather it is quite likely that it serves as a fair sample 
of business experience in general. There is much evi- 
dence to indicate that we are having to settle for a sec- 
ond-class skill in typewriting. In light of this evidence, 
the following question might be raised: Should we, as 
school administrators and business teachers, begin to 
work for higher standards rather than accept substand- 
ard performance by our typewriting students? 


The Basis of the Problem 


Typewriting, as a subject area of instruction, harbors 
a number of problems which could be used as alibis for 
what is happening; however, the real basis of the prob- 
lem may be directly related to the kind of typewriting 
technique which is being taught. 
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Attention is directed to the importance of good key stroking as well 
as other techniques basic to the development of typewriting skill. 


‘*Hunt-and-peck’’ has been used through the years to 
deseribe a limiting technique in typewriting. In spite 
of the fact that there are many people who can typewrite 
35 words a minute with this method, it would not be the 
technique to teach because of its limitations. 

Typewriting experts are well aware that the job of 
operating a typewriter keyboard can be effectively di- 
vided among the fingers of the two hands so as to build 
words-a-minute performance into a three-digit category 
—and this can often be done with no more effort or 
strain than 35 words a minute with ‘‘hunt-and-peck’’ 
methods. However, there seems to be an ‘‘element of 
jealousy’’ in the physical makeup of our bodies which 
causes the hands, wrists, and arms, as well as the rest 
of the body, to get into the ‘‘swing of things’’ as the stu- 
dent tries to learn to typewrite. All of these things work 
to the detriment of correct finger performance. 

Effective key stroking dictates that most of the strok- 
ing action be kept in the fingers. Individual finger per- 


formance provides eight working units on the two hands.” 


If the hands, wrists, or arms do more than hold the fin- 


gers in place for typewriting, the efficiency of these op- 


erational units is reduced rather than augmented, and 
the speed factor becomes limited to the speed of move- 
ment of the two hands or the two wrists or the two arms 
rather than the eight fingers. 

Classroom observations of typewriting students often 
indicate that many students are operating with some 
modification of a two-unit technique. This could be iden- 
tified as a ‘‘find-and-press’’ technique where (a) the 
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“T ypewriting is one of the most valuable and meaningful subjects in the schools today.” 


finger finds the key and, (b) the wrist and hand provide 
the power for the stroke. It could be identified as a 
‘‘hand-whip’’ technique where the hand is raised by 
either arm movement or wrist action; then, with an ex- 
tended finger pointing in the direction of the key to be 
struck, the whole hand moves to make the stroke. It 
could be identified as a ‘‘combination’’ technique which 
involves all sorts of variations of stroking. Whatever it 
is, if the fingers are not functioning as individual units 
of the hand in striking the keys, a secondary technique 
is being formed and learned. Until teachers can be made 
to recognize the meticulous elements of ‘‘physical edu- 
eation’’ which are involved in training each finger to 
“‘strike’’ as it should, a primary technique of keyboard 
operation will not be taught. 

Each keyboard stroke involves a slight variation in 
stroking technique. The exact finger action for each key 
must be explained and demonstrated by the teacher, and 
then checked immediately as the students attempt to 
imitate the demonstration. 

Habits, good or bad, start forming with that very first 
contact of the finger with the first key that is introduced. 
Unless a teacher is willing to stick doggedly to the pri- 
mary concern of correct finger action from the very start, 
wrong habit patterns form. These bad habit patterns 


tend to persist to the detriment of the development of 
typewriting skills. 

‘*Find-and-press’’ technique is a positive danger sig- 
nal. It frequently originates when the teacher is more 
concerned about having the students memorize the key- 
board than about how they are striking the keys. If suf- 
ficient emphasis is put on the proper key stroke, the 
keyboard will be learned as a part of the total process of 
learning good key stroking. There will be little need to 
worry about it. 

Students can produce with ‘‘hunt-and-press’’ tech- 
niques and they can produce with ‘‘find-and-press” 
techniques, but if they are going to typewrite at rates 
above 35 or 40 words a minute, there has to be some de- 
gree of individual finger performance. 

The teaching of typewriting is concerned with fine ele- 
ments of physical education, with endless elements of 
psychology, with numerous elements of art, with signifi- 
cant elements of English, and with problems of skill ap- 
plication to the point that the job properly done calls 
for a professional teacher of the first order. Typewriting 
is one of the most valuable and meaningful subjects in 
the schools today. It has become, or is becoming, a uni- 
versal subject and as a positive asset in the lives of so 
many students and adults is deserving of serious concern. 


Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 


By ELIZABETH A. PELLETT 
Whittier Union High School District 
Whittier, California 


NALYZING student achievement and seeking ways 
to improve typewriting instruction have had con- 
tinued and sustained interest for the past few years 
among the teachers of the Whittier Union High School 
District. These teachers have utilized various ap- 
proaches in attempting to solve the problems which 
they have identified. Some of the approaches were ones 
which had long been functioning processes for con- 
structive change in the District. Others were developed 
by these teachers as they worked. The five approaches 
described in this article through which improvement of 
instruction in typewriting has been developing are a 
sampling of the approaches which these typewriting 
teachers have utilized as they sought solutions to their 
instructional problems. 


The Development of Action Research Projects. One of 
the concerns of these teachers is identified in the following 
problem: Are ninth-grade students sufficiently mature 
physiologically and psychologically to be successful in 
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Approaches used in finding solutions to instructional problems assist in 
developing new levels of interest, enthusiasm, insight, and teaching skill. 


beginning typewriting? Working within the framework 
of this concern, the teachers of typewriting at Cali- 
fornia High School developed and conducted an action 
research project. The findings of this project and the proc- 
esses followed in the research are documented in some de- 
tail in the succeeding article in this issue of the Forum. 
The essential values of this approach to the improvement 
of instruction in typewriting lie not only in the findings 
of the research but also in the processes and procedures 
of the study. Without objective analysis and study, 
many such problems can develop into contests of “fae- 
tions” and can create an emotionalism of opinion un- 
documented by systematic evidence. As the action re- 
search developed, each of the teachers involved came 
to realize how much remains unknown about the develop- 
ment of skill. Some of the questions which remain un- 
answered for the present are: 

1. What are the relationships between varying pat- 
terns of verbal and nonverbal intelligence and can this 
be used to prognosticate success in typewriting? 
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“T ypewriting has become an essential skill for the general education student as well as for the business major.” 


2. To what extent are factors of motor co-ordination 
relevant. to success in typewriting? 

3. What evidence is there of the motivational value 
of the various methods of evaluating the development 
of skills in typewriting? 

4. What aspects of psychological maturity seem to 
have significance for success in typewriting? 

Few professional teachers would question that fur- 
ther research is needed to develop objective data with 
regard to these and similar questions. Many such ques- 
tions might be answered by the findings of action re- 
search as well as by theoretical research studies. As 
classroom teachers become involved in action research 
their enthusiasm, interest, and changing perceptions 
begin to react to the dynamies of the teaching-learning 
situation and improvement in instruction begins to ap- 
pear long before the final tabulations of the results are 
made. This seems to be one of the significant outcomes 
of action research as one approach in seeking solutions 
to instructional problems. 

The Use of Lay Advisory Committees. During the fall 
term of the 1956-57 school year, an important high 
school tax measure failed to receive approval at the 
polls. A group of concerned citizens in the district 
formed a lay advisory curriculum committee and 
sought the assistance of the high school district in 
studying the impact of this loss of revenue on the edu- 
cation of students attending the district’s high schools. 
A subeommittee of this committee was formed for busi- 
ness education. Its purpose was to study the effect of 
the loss of revenue upon the program of study in this 
eurriculum area. This subgroup had the assistance of 
the local school and district staff personnel in its work. 
As the group studied the needs of the community and 
the demands of their businesses and industries for 
trained personnel, they assessed most closely the train- 
ing in all skill areas including typewriting. As a result 
of their study, rather than recommending that the pro- 
gram of business education be curtailed, they reported 
the need for an extension of the program. They dis- 
cussed, specifically, the need which they saw, as com- 
munity businessmen, for students to have the oppor- 
tunity for more training on electric typewriters. In 
discussion they indicated, also, their acceptance of the 
idea that typewriting has become an essential skill for 
the general education student as well as for the busi- 
ness education major. The committee made the recom- 
mendation that a continuing advisory committee should 
function in the area of business education so that the 
needs of the community and the program of the school 
might be more effectively co-ordinated and that such a 
committee “. .. could advise on new ideas which are 
becoming important and on oider methods which are 
being superseded and dropped.” 
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The Use of Consultants. As the concern with the im- 
provement of typewriting instruction became an in- 
creasing area of interest for the teachers where the 
action research project with ninth-grade students in 
beginning typewriting was being conducted, additional 
problems concerned with effective methods of instruc- 
tion were raised. Many teachers felt the need to discuss 
their problems with an outside consultant; therefore, 
a business education specialist from one of the local 
universities was contacted. He met with the group at 
a special evening meeting. This evening meeting proved 
to be of such value that out of it grew a special series 
of three workshops for the typewriting teachers of the 
school district. It was the general consensus of the 
teachers that these workshops had an important effect 
on the improvement of typewriting instruction. 

The Evaluation of Learning Materials. The Whittier 
School District follows the policy of having all schools 
participate in any evaluation of new learning materials, 
such as new textbooks. At one of the high schools of 
the district, a particularly rigorous and exhaustive 
study of learning materials was made during the 1956- 
57 school year. The teaching staff there made an inten- 
sive analysis of the methodology, content, format, use 
of teaching aids and illustrations, and other pertinent 
factors of the new learning materials. The insights 
gained by this experienced group of teachers were 
shared with other teachers of the district. This infor- 
mation enabled all staff members working with type- 
writing to develop greater discrimination in the selee- 
tion of typewriting materials for use with their classes. 
It is through this sharing of professional information 
that an entire district is able to benefit from the work 
of one small group of teachers in one high school. 

The Leadership Provided by Department Heads. 
Business education department heads in the Whittier 
Union High School District have one 55-minute period 
each day to devote to the co-ordination and development 
of the local school’s business education program. As 
these professional leaders work throughout the year with 
their department members, they provide assistance with 
such things as: 

1. The development of appropriate materials and 
methods of instruction. 

2. The dissemination of findings of current research. 

3. The procurement of new instructional materials, 
including the excellent free materials available for the 
enrichment of the business education program. 

4. The improvement of teaching methods. This is 
brought about by a planned program of classroom vis- 
itation, by observations, by assisting in the analysis of 
teaching problems and other difficulties, and by render- 
ing special assistance when and where it is needed. 
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“The administrative framework must be such as to encourage ‘constructive change’... . 


5. The facilitation of consultative assistance from spe- 
cialized personnel within the district, and from special- 
ists from outside the district when necessary. 

6. The co-ordination and the improvement of the de- 
partment’s program including the interpretation of the 
program to other staff members and to the community. 

It is important to indicate that such a role fulfillment 
as that outlined here cannot be achieved without full 
administrative support and understanding in both the 
local school and the district. The administrative frame- 
work must be such as to encourage ‘‘constructive 
change’’ rather than to deter change as being too ‘‘un- 
settling.’’ 


Through the approaches described in this article, a 
new level of interest, enthusiasm, insight, and skill has 
developed among the teachers of typewriting in the 
Whittier Union High School District. Other approaches 
might also have been discussed, for other approaches 
have been used, but the sample reported here is repre- 
sentative of the attempts at curriculum and instruction- 
al improvement in the District. The most essential point, 
however, has not yet been made. This is the creative 
imagination and professional concern which has devel- 
oped -and is developing among the teachers of the dis- 
trict. It holds great promise for the future of business 
education. 


A Look at Ninth Graders in Beginning Typewriting 


By GRACE M. HETRICK 
California High School 
Whittier, California 


HE FEASIBILITY of allowing ninth-grade students 

to take beginning typewriting was studied by the 
business education teachers of the Whittier Union High 
School District during the school year 1954-55. Prior 
to this time the course was offered only to students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. 

In recent years there have been reports from schools 
throughout the nation of success in teaching younger 
high school students to typewrite, but there have been 
few really thorough studies to substantiate the reports. 
The businesss education teachers in the Whittier Union 
High School District decided they would like to experi- 
ment with a typewriting program which included 
the ninth-grade students. 

The teachers of the district recommended that it be 
made possible for ninth-grade students to take beginning 
typewriting during the 1955-56 school year. This rec- 
ommendation was approved by the administrative group 
responsible for establishing curriculum policy. 

The first year of teaching ninth-grade students to 
typewrite led some teachers at one high school to believe 
that ninth-grade students were not ‘‘mature enough 
emotionally or physically’’ to begin typewriting and that 
they could not use standards with these ninth-grade 
students which had been devised for use with grades 10, 
11, and 12. The teachers were of the opinion that perhaps 
two sets of standards, one for the ninth-grade students 
and one for the tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents, should be devised so that there would be fair and 
equitable standards for all concerned. They suggested 
also that the business education department be constantly 
alert to the validity of its standards and that these 
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Improvement in instructional patterns emerge from co-operative 
studies of mutual problems concerning typewriting teachers. 


standards should be such that they are attainable by the 
specific age group being taught. 

The following study was conducted in classes of heter. 
ogeneous grade-level groups in beginning typewriting 
at the end of semesters I and II in each of the years 1956 
and 1957. 

Nine hundred and twenty-five students were tested to 
determine their achievement in speed and accuracy on 
five-minute straight-copy timed writings. The circum- 
stances under which the students were tested, the 
materials on which they were tested, and the method of 
evaluation used were controlled and standardized as 
fully as the circumstances allowed. 

The students were read the same set of instructions as 
to procedure, were given the same three tests, and were 
given the tests on the same three days. The students 
submitted three tests to the teacher and these tests were 
corrected by the teacher. These three tests represented 
the better of the two attempts at the test on each testing 
day. The three best results of each student were aver- 
aged as to speed and accuracy and the average scores 
were used in compiling the survey data. 

The results of the two-year testing program were tabu- 
lated as to number and percent of students at each grade 
level who attained specified speed and accuracy standards 
for each achievement grade category at the end of both 
semester I and semester IT. 

In evaluating and interpreting the data secured from 
this study there were certain limitations which were 
taken into consideration. The method of instruction 
would necessarily vary from class to class due to the fact 
that teachers approach the teaching situation differently, 
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**, .. the business education department should be constantly alert to the validity of its standards .. .” 


place emphasis on different aspects of instruction, have 
preconceived notions as to how the class should be 
taught, differ as to what items of instruction are impor- 
tant, and have differing attitudes toward straight-copy 
testing programs. There was no way devised in this 
study to measure how much the attitude of a teacher 
toward the subject or the method of administration of 
the testing program affected the test results of the stu- 
dents. In addition, the teachers differed in their inter- 
pretation of the terms ‘‘physiological and psychological 
maturity’? which in turn influenced their attitudes to- 
ward the desirability of teaching ninth-grade studenis. 

Further limitations on a testing program such as this 
grew out of the fact that the students were not tested 
in the same room, at the same hour, on the same make 
of machine, or by the same teacher. Furthermore, no 
attempt was made to equate the students according to 
intelligence quotient, chronological age, or any other 
factor. They were tested in their regular typewriting 
classes which were heterogeneous as to grade levels of the 
students. The testing material was mimeographed and 
to this extent was different from the textbooks. 

The data compiled from the studies conducted in 1956 
and 1957 indicate that ninth-grade students sometimes do 
better than, and other times worse than, students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. The differences, however, were so 
small as to be insignificant and the pattern throughout 
the study was not a consistent one. The study did seem to 
indicate that, in the areas of speed and accuracy on 
straight-copy timed writings, the ninth-grade students 
do as well as the students in the grades 11 and 12 but not 
quite so well as the tenth-grade students in terms of 
speed at the higher speed levels. The comparison, how- 
ever, with the eleventh- and twelfth-grade students may 
not be entirely valid because of the limited number of 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students enrolled in begin- 
ning typewriting. 

Teachers were alarmed at the high percentage of in- 
accuracy at all grade levels at the end of the first 
semester of testing. It was interesting to note that the 
distribution of grades in the speed-and-aceuracy charts 
changed after this first semester. This may indicate a 
change in method or attitude toward the course by the 
teachers. Never, after semester I, 1956, did the findings 
show such a high percentage of failures in accuracy. The 
method of evaluating the tests used in the study was at 
no time changed; therefore, the improvement in the 
accuracy level was probably the result of a change in 
the method of instruction. This would seem to indicate 
that there is more than grade level to be considered in 
determining whether ninth-grade students can achieve as 
well as students in grades 10 through 12 in speed and 
accuracy. It would seem to show that methods of in- 
struction play a more important part, and that teachers 
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can secure from students the achievement they desire 
insofar as speed and accuracy are concerned. 

In the judgment of the contributor, the chief values of 
this study are to be found in the learnings and insights 
which teachers gained from the action research and not 
from the statistical findings. 

Actually, a more comprehensive study should be made 
to measure factors other than just speed and accuracy. 
Perhaps a study which measured the ability of ninth 
grade students to do problem and production work in 
beginning typewriting would be a better way of evalu- 
ating their suitability for this ninth-grade experience. 

A further recommendation would be that the groups 
tested in the future be hetegogeneous in nature, as was 
true in the study conducted at California High School, 
and not equated as to intelligence quotient and chrono- 
logical age. A study based on a heterogeneous grouping 
is of greater help to the classroom teacher than the 
many controlled studies that can be found in the litera- 
ture, for there are not many cases in the public schools 
where typewriting classes are equated by the above- 
mentioned factors. Most typewriting teachers have all 
types of students in their classrooms and they need to 
know more about how these different groups learn. 


NB E Tests 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 

YOU can make this possible now. 

How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Today’s biggest 
money’s worth in school 
mimeographs! 


UP TO 20,000 COPIES FROM ONE 
INKING without pumping or priming 
—without manipulating any dials or 
levers, even when changing stencils. 
Gone is the need for hand brushing. 
Now, add the fact that these new A. B. 
DICK mimeographs are lower, much 


lower in price. 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


P.S. All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


FOR MORE INFOR- 
MATION simply 
mail the coupon. Or 
better still, call your 
nearby distributor of 
A. B. Dick products. 
He's listed under Du- 
plicating Machines in 
the classified section 
of your phone book. 


A. B. DICK Company, Dept. BEF-118 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


CHOICE OF 
EITHER PASTE 
INK OR FLUID 
INK—Paste cylinder 
for unmatched 
cleanliness and con- 
venience. Fluid cyl- 
inder for the new 
ultra-fast drying inks 
that eliminate show- 
through and set-off. 
In both heavy-duty 
power-driven and 
hand-operated 
models. 


WON'T FEED 
DOUBLES —Com- 
pletely new feeding 
system guarantees 
virtually perfect 
feeding of unevenly 
cut paper, ream 
ends, post cards and 
lightweight paper. 
All operating in- 
structions are per- 
manently mounted 
on the machines 
with all controls 
clearly identified. 
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TYPING COURSES 


For the short, refresher course .. . 


REFRESHER TYPING 
IN 24 HOURS 
By Philip S. Pepe 
A new text for upgrading both quality and 


quantity of vocational typing. 64 pp., 8% x 11, 
illus., Wire-O bound. 


Suitable for use in... 


e any secretarial “finishing course”’ 


e adult education programs 
e business schools 


e in-service training programs 


For the short, basic course... 


PERSONAL TYPING 
IN 24 HOURS 
By Philip S. Pepe 
If you are interested in maximum results in 


the shortest time, it will pay you to investigate 
this book. 64 pp., 8% x 11, illus., Spiral-bound. 


Suitable for use in... 


e the personal-use course 
e adult training classes 
e business schools 


e any intensive course with a mini- 
mum of supervision 


Write your Gregg office 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


San Francisco 4: 


New York 36: 

330 West 42nd St. 68 Post St. 
Chicago 46: Dallas 2: 
4655 Chase Ave. 501 Elm St. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are 
urged to share their teaching experiences with our 
readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand two hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


CAROL OSTNESS, Editor 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


MEASURING TRANSCRIPTION RATE 


Contributed by Rida Duckwall, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 


TEACHERS of advanced shorthand generally agree that 
students should develop speed in typewriting, short- 
hand, and transcription, and that they should learn 
to produce mailable letters. However, establishing stand- 
ards and measuring performance often give rise to dis- 
cussion, particularly with respect to transcription rate. 
Since transcription rate can be affected by a number of 
variables, perhaps it would be well to ask a number of 
questions before accepting statements on rates. 

1. At what speed was the dictation given? When a 
student is writing at a speed that is easy for him, his 
notes will be as nearly perfect as he is ever able to make 
them. Therefore, he will read the notes more easily than 
those taken when he is being pushed by the speed of 
dictation. 

2. Did the dictator dictate in a normal tone and with 
logical phrases? These factors also influence transcrip- 
tion rate indirectly through the shorthand notes. 

3. Were paragraphs and punctuation marks dictated ? 
The student who has these given during dictation has an 
advantage over the one who must supply them as he 
transcribes. 

4. Was a stop watch used to time the transcription 
period? Even slightly inaccurate timing can penalize 
the transcriber or give him an advantage, especially 
after he becomes proficient enough to take advantage of 
five or ten seconds. 

5. How was the transcribed material arranged? It is 
more difficult to typewrite several letters, each on a sep- 
arate sheet with all the necessary letter parts and good 
placement, than to typewrite a block of material on one 
page with little consideration for placement. 

6. Was a mailable transcript required? The student 
can transcribe more rapidly if he is allowed to leave er- 
rors than if he is required to erase errors, make neat 
corrections, proofread, and produce mailable copy. 

7. Was all the material transcribed? Even though the 
student is conscientiously trying to typewrite mailable 
copy, he will probably not be completely successful. Nat- 
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urally, the transcription rate will be higher when all 


copy done during the transcription period is counted « f 


than when only mailable copy is counted. 

8. What was the length of the transcription period? 
A student will have a higher transcription rate for a 
period of one minute than for a period of thirty minutes. 


9. What type of material was dictated and tran-., 
scribed? Carefully graded material with an easy vocahu- 


lary can be transcribed more rapidly than more difficult 
material. 

It was with all these questions in mind, and with con- 
siderable thought about the demands of the average 
business office, that the following plan was developed for 
checking dictation and transcription rate in the third 
semester of shorthand. The students are given a great 
deal of daily practice in both dictation and transerip- 
tion, with voicewriting equipment used in the dictation 
practice; but the primary concern here will be with the 
measuring of the finished product. 


Once a week during most of the third semester, the 
students take dictation and transcribe the material in 
class. Punctuation and paragraphing are not given by 
the instructor. The dictation consists of medium-length 
letters, two dictated at 80, two at 100, two at 120, and 
two at 140. The first couple of tests will usually include 
just four letters, those at 80 and 100 words a minute. 
This allows more time for explanation of the entire pro- 
cedure and for checking papers after the transcription 
period. Later the 120- and 140-word dictation is added. 

A 20-minute transcription period is allowed. A longer 
period would probably be more desirable, but since the 
entire class period is 50 minutes in length and part of 
this time is needed for dictation and checking, 20 min- 
utes is about as long a transcription time as seems prac- 
ticable. The length of the transcription period is kept 
the same throughout the semester for better comparison. 

The students are required to start with the paper out 
of the machine. All class members get started at the 
same time and are timed with a stop watch. It has been 
found helpful to place the ending time for the 20- 
minute period on the blackboard after the class has 
started to transcribe; students seem to feel more com- 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics 
—and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


Because of the growing trend to electrics in business—and particu- 
larly IBM Electrics—proficiency in electric typing is very important 
for today’s students. But reason enough for schools to switch to elec- 
trics is the fact that the IBM is a superior teaching instrument. 

With the IBM, teachers find that carriage and stroking drills can 
be simplified, enabling students to concentrate on speed and accu- 
racy. This means more time for teaching over-all typing techniques. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


HOW TO USE THE BOOKKEEPING TEXT- 
BOOK AS A REFERENCE BOOK 


Contributed by W. J. Wagoner, Central High School, 
Muncie, Indiana 


THE PURPOSES of bookkeeping must be determined 
prior to a decision on how the textbook is to be used. 
The contributor believes the first-year bookkeeping 
course is primarily vocational. With the basic assump- 
tion that the bookkeeping course is primarily vocational, 
the primary objectives for such a course should be: 

1. To develop skill in keeping bookkeeping records— 
handling numerous figures, analyzing transactions, rec- 
ognizing debit and credit, ruling journals and accounts, 
and correcting errors. 

2. To develop a knowledge of basic procedures and 
terminology involved in recordkeeping; for example, 
bookkeeping cycle, definitions of bookkeeping terms, re- 
capitulation, proof, bank reconciliation, payroll, and 
eash records. 

3. To present a method of attacking and solving prob- 
lems involved in keeping records. This method of attack 
is as follows: (a) isolate the problem, (b) ascertain what 
is already known that applies to the problem, (c) deter- 
mine the additional information needed, (d) obtain this 
additional information, (e) solve the problem, and (f) 
carefully check the answer to the problem. 

4. To create situations that will aid in the develop- 
ment of good character traits such as self-confidence, 
judgment, and honesty. 

If the above objectives are well in mind, start the class 
without having the students read the textbook and by 
building the lessons first on the student’s experiences. 
Use the textbook at first only as a reference book. If this 
is done, bookkeeping can be made simple. The teacher 
builds upon the experience of the pupils in his class and 
progresses logically and slowly from the known to the 
learning of the new and unknown. On the very first day 
the teacher should establish an atmosphere of co-opera- 
tive learning among the students. The students should 
realize that not only does the teacher know the answers, 
but if the students will use their knowledge derived from 
past experience, they also have many of the answers. 
Since the students’ vocabularies are so similar, they can 
many times reteach to their classmates more effectively 
than the teacher. Also, since the hurdles of learning are 
very current in their experience, they are sometimes 
more aware of some of the pitfalls than the teacher. 

Not only must the impression of simplicity be given 
the first day in order to encourage the students, but the 
teacher should always attempt to present the learning 
experiences in as simple a form as possible. 
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ROBERT SWANSON, Editor 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


In this method of teaching bookkeeping where the text- 
book is used only for reference, certain steps should he 
considered in each learning situation throughout the en. 
tire course. 

1. Put each lesson in its simplest form. 

2. Build an understanding of each new topic on the 
knowledge and experiences of the students. 

3. Help students establish a need for each new form 
for recording information. 

4. Help students determine what needs to be recorded, 

5. Create the necessary record. 

6. Decide an appropriate name for the record. 

7. Help students form an explanation for what has 
been done or form a definition of the new record form, 

The experience of the students in creating simple def- 
nitions to explain the meaning of bookkeeping terms 
plays a very important role in their understanding of 
bookkeeping and in giving them self-confidence. This 
approach can be used to introduce all new terms. Stu- 
dents will not have too much difficulty remembering in- 
formation if they have had a part in developing it. The 
textbook should be used as a tool to help students deter. 
mine the terminology of bookkeeping when it is impos. 
sible to evolve the definitions otherwise. This will elim- 
inate textbook memorization without understanding. 

The advisability of teaching at least the first two weeks 
of the course without reference to the textbook should 
be considered. Five reasons for this suggestion are: 

1. The textbook might expose the students to the un- 
known too soon. 

2. The students’ tendency to rely on the textbook for 
information and to report back what has been read ean 
be prevented. In this approach the students should re- 
alize that their own experiences hold the answers to 
many of the problems. 

3. The teacher tends to assign pages in the textbook 
and to discuss those pages rather than discuss the stu- 
dents’ knowledges and their relationship to bookkeeping. 
This tendency is eliminated by not using the textbook at 
first. 

4. A spirit of learning from each other and participa- 
tion in discussion are more easily developed if the stu- 
dents feel a contribution from their experiences is worth 
something to the class. 

5. The pressure on the student to give the correct 
‘‘textbook’’ answer is eliminated. 

Why not try it? Determine the objectives of the 
course. Determine the methods of teaching the course. 
Make bookkeeping a course in co-operative learning based 
on pupils’ experiences. Use the textbook as a basic ref- 
erence only. Help the students develop self-confidence 
in the knowledge he now has and a desire to obtain addi- 
tional needed information from reliable sources. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


E. L. MARIETTA, Editor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


THE TELETRAINER TAKES OVER 


Contributed by Robert Poland, Perrysburg High School, 
Perrysburg, Ohio 


GOODS ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD, appointments 
are made, contracts are negotiated, and services are ren- 
dered by using the telephone in today’s business. Busi- 
ness demands that an employee have the basic techniques 
of good telephone usage, if the employee is to represent 
that business over the telephone. The far-sighted busi- 
ness educator should prepare his students to handle the 
telephone correctly. 

Even though eight out of every ten homes in most 
cities and towns in America have telephones, this does 
not guarantee good telephone habits and _ technique. 
Many future businessmen and women have developed 
sloppy telephone habits which should not be carried over 
into business. 

A valuable aid to the office practice teacher is the tele- 
trainer. In a recent study of the content of business edu- 
cation courses, it was found that the teletrainer (available 
through most local Bell Telephone companies) has be- 
come an integral part of the office practice class. 

The teletrainer, composed of two telephones and a unit 
which houses the amplifier and speaker, provides for nor- 
mal telephone communication between two persons. The 
conversation can be heard directly by the class or it can 
be recorded for future use. 

The manual used as a guide in teaching the use of the 
telephone includes the following sections: 


A. Introduction 
1. Need for training in good telephone technique 
2. Films 
3. Telephone demonstration set 
4. Recommended use of practice case material 
B. Fundamentals of Telephone Techniques 


1. Answer promptly 

2. Use telephone instrument correctly 

3. Talk immediately and identify yourself 
4. Give the caller your undivided attention 
5. Have necessary material available 

6. Take notes 

7. Leave and return to the line properly 
8. Obtain and dial correct telephone number 
9. Close contact properly 
10. Take required action 

C. Tone of Service 

1. Speech 

2. Courtesy 

3. Understanding the eustomer’s problem 
4. Effective explanation 

5. Interested and helpful manner 


D. Handling Incoming Calls 
1. Proper identification 
2. Procedure when person called is in 
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3. Procedure when person called is not in 
4. Taking messages 
5. Handling a transaction yourself 


E. Handling Outgoing Calls 
1. Local 
a. Handling a call from a telephone connected directly 
to the local exchange 
Placing an outgoing call from a telephone connected 
to a private switchboard 
Called number answers 
Leaving message when person called is not in 
Ending the eall 
Wrong number reached 
Placing internal calls—manual and dial 
Tome Distance Calls 
Types of calls 
Planning the eall 
Placing a long distance call 
Call not completed 
Request for charge 
Collect eall 
F. The Directory 
1. Alphabetical Section 
a. Guide names 
b. Cross reference or alternative spelling 
Arrangement of listings with same surname 
Indented listings 
Government listings (city, county, state, federal) 
General information pages 
Classified Section 
a. Index to yellow pages or cross-reference information 
b. Yellow pages 
e. Civie section 
G. Calls Handled by a Secretary 
1. Proper identification 
2. Sereening calls 
3. Procedure when your employer is in and available or in 
and not available 
4, Procedure when your employer is not in 
5. Taking messages 
6. Placing calls for your employer. 
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The business teacher can use any or all of these see- 
tions depending upon the amount of time he desires to 
allocate to the unit. In addition to the seven sections, 
there are groups of practice case calls which may be re- 
enacted over the teletrainer. 

Many teaching aids are available from the local tele- 
phone company. These aids include telephone directo- 
ries, films, booklets, charts, lectures, demonstrations, and 
field trips to the telephone company’s office. A qualified 
representative is usually available to assist the teacher 
in presenting the telephone unit. 

To meet the demands of business and to make the tele- 
phone unit a dynamic one, plan a unit to provide an op- 
portunity for students to obtain supervised telephone 
experience in an ‘‘office-like’’ atmosphere. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Contributed by Frank Hoffman, Mason City Junior Col- 
lege, Mason City, Iowa 


ONE CANNOT TEACH that of which he has no knowl- 
edge. Thus it is that many general business teachers are 
able to give to their students only that which appears 
in the popular textbooks of the day. Business is a dy- 
namic institution, but unfortunately subject matter and 
teaching methods in the area of elementary general busi- 
ness have not changed as rapidly as business. 

Why are we using horse-and-buggy methods and ma- 
terials in an age of the satellite? Let us examine the 
evidence and see what conclusions may be drawn. The 
publishing business is based upon the law of supply and 
demand. Thus far, very little demand has been created 
for an elementary general business textbook which 
teaches primarily for business understandings, attitudes, 
and concepts. 


A Method of Approach 


A number of teacher education colleges are recogniz- 
ing the outdated aspects of the elementary general busi- 
ness course and are preparing business teachers to teach 
the subject along broader areas by providing more gen- 
eral education in business. Such schools now require 
that their graduates have a background in finance, labor, 
economics, management, and marketing before a degree 
is granted. Graduate schools are regarding as deficient 
any program which does not have such a background, 
and are requiring such deficiencies to be made up before 
the student meets the requirements for an advanced de- 
gree. Surely this is a healthy sign—the teacher not only 
emerges with a degree, but with a background knowl- 
edge of the multiple aspects of business from which he 
ean draw and apply to his teaching. 

In line with this thinking, one school has designed a 
special course for business teachers with the objective of 
presenting business understandings necessary in an eco- 
nomic society together with methods of including such 
understandings in the courses of the high school cur- 
riculum. The course is aimed primarily at the ninth- 
grade level of general business, since it is believed this 
is the area of the business education curriculum which 
presents the greatest challenge for such instruction. 

Basically, the course is presented as a case problem 
which involves the formation of a corporation, followed 
by the operation of the business and ultimate expansion. 

The course is inaugurated by means of a field trip 
through a corporation involved in the chemical industry. 
Here the student obtains a quick look at business oper- 
ating on a large scale. Next, the student’s thinking is 
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directed to the formation of such a business and an in. 
quiry into the development of the business. In line with 
this thinking, students have class discussions on how a 
corporation is actually formed. 

Following the formation of the corporation, the stu. 
dent is faced with the multitudinous problems of oper: 
ating the corporation through the areas of finance, pro. 
duction, marketing, personnel, and so on. 

In the area of finance, for example, the student js 
faced with a problem of plant expansion. Some of the 
questions raised include: 

1. Should additional common stock be sold? 

2. Should the charter be amended so that the company 
could issue preferred stock ? 

3. Should the company float a bond issue? 

4. Should the necessary funds be obtained from the 
local financial community on shorter credit terms? 

5. Should the expansion be financed, at least in part, 
by retained earnings? 

A class discussion on these questions will, of course, 
bring to light other considerations such as underwriting 
firms, cost of flotation, the earnings record of the corpo- 
ration as it affects the sale of additional stock or the is- 
suance of bonds, the tax implications involved, the out- 
look for the future of the business, and the like. 

Other problems are brought out in the areas of pro- 
duction, marketing, and personnel which, in turn, w- 
cover many more problems with the end result that the 
student sees the inter-relationships formed into a solid 
area which we call business. 

It is believed that the advantages of such a study as 
outlined here are many. First of all, for the student who 
has had no background courses in business content, it 
presents an overview of business enterprise and its many 
ramifications. For the student who has had background 
courses in business, it represents a tying together of the 
various courses which he has had and they become uni- 
fied with proper relationships drawn between courses 
previously studied. Such a study also gives the business 
teacher a fund of knowledge from which he can draw in 
most any of his classroom situations, regardless of what 
course he might be teaching. 

It would, of course, be foolhardy to believe that any 
business teacher will emerge from such a course with a 
complete knowledge of business and business under- 
standings. But it would be almost as foolhardy to be- 
lieve that a teacher could emerge from such a course and 
not have a better understanding of business, an appre- 
ciation of its importance, and be better equipped to teach. 

In a sense, the foundations are being laid for new 
concepts in the teaching of business. Let us hope that 
the time is not far off when the completed structure will 
stand on the horizon of business education. 
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FORREST MAYER, Editor 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


PROBLEMS OF A BEGINNING 
CO-ORDINATOR 


Contributed by Richard R. Hutchinson, Watsonville Joint 
Union High School, Watsonville, California 


THE PROBLEMS of a ‘‘freshman’’ co-ordinator may 
well be grouped under five heads: 

Obtaiming the co-operation of others 

Selecting related instructional material 

Selectmg qualified trainees 

Selecting qualified training positions 

Placing the trainee and post-placement problems. 


Enlisting the Co-operation of Others 

Because the co-ordinator is the central figure in this 
program, he, of necessity, must solicit the co-operation of 
others. In seeking this co-operation he must take into 
consideration the problems and prejudices of those in- 
volved in the program: the school administrator with his 
concern about salaries, equitable class loads, and sched- 
ules; the overworked shorthand teacher who may have 
serious doubts about allowing his better students to 
participate because some of the firms use voice tran- 
seribers rather than shorthand; the uninformed class- 
room teacher who sees the co-ordinator as a ‘‘good time 
Charley’’ teaching less than a full day; the labor leader 
who envisions depressed wages because of the influx of 
new workers; and the businessman who does not believe 
he can afford to train his employees and to also pay 
them. These people must be educated as to the true pur- 
poses and benefits of the program and to the realization 
that this procedure is an economical means of developing 
the potentialities of the vocational student. 


Selecting Related Instructional Material 

A plethora of related instructional material is avail- 
able, but the problem lies in selection. Many co-ordina- 
tors believe that the major portion of instruction should 
be directly related to a specific training position. The 
contributor disagrees, particularly when the co-ordinator 
isa ‘‘freshman.’’ In my first year I found that I was at- 
tempting to become an expert in such diverse fields as the 
preparation and sale of floral arrangements and the op- 
eration of an IBM bank proof machine — plus eleven 
other areas of occupational endeavor. 

There are enough problems common to all beginning 
workers to insure organization and continuity in the 
daily instructional class taught by the co-ordinator. A 
review of the vocational essentials—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—is particularly helpful. I did find that a job 
notebook kept by the student and a job analysis prepared 
jointly by the trainer and myself were essential. Such a 
job analysis will become a part of the written training 
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program and thus insure the trainee of a varied job 
experience. 


Selecting Qualified Trainees 


One of the most attractive traps the new co-ordinator 
can fall into and one of the most difficult to get out of is 
the ‘‘numbers’’ game. In his anxiety to make his pro- 
gram look good and to show his fellow educators that he 
is willing to pull his full share of the load, the initiate 
may welcome one and all with little regard for their in- 
dividual needs, abilities, talents, attitudes, and future 
vocational plans. When the program is filled with forty, 
fifty, or more unknown, jobless quantities, the co-ordi- 
nator is consequently forced to use the same indiscrimi- 
nate approach in obtaining training positions. 

In spite of the extensive evaluating procedures of our 
modern schools, many students do not realize or will not 
accept the true appraisal of themselves. The co-ordi- 
nator must use all the facilities at his command to obtain 
a true picture of the applicant. Then he must use all of 
his persuasive power and tact to influence the student 
and his parents to accept this appraisal of his capabil- 
ities as being of benefit to himself. 

Potential trainers must be screened as carefully as 
prospective trainees are selected. Some employers do not 
recognize or will not accept what they need. Some em- 
ployers believe that inasmuch as beginning workers are 
learning on the job, they should be paid a substandard 
wage and should be used only at peak periods. Other em- 
ployers believe that having trained a worker to become 
skilled in one very specialized task, the worker should 
be kept on this job until he pays for his training. An ex- 
ample of this type is the owner of a five-store local chain 
or grocery supermarket who bemoans the fact that he 
loses, on the average, one regular employee a month to 
his competitors. He also complains that he cannot find 
any of his own employees qualified for promotion, so he 
is forced to look ‘‘outside’’ for his store managers. 

The co-ordinator must also be wary of the employer 
who expects the trainee to perform personal service in no 
way connected with the job. In one instance of this type 
I discovered a woman store manager who insisted that 
the trainee help her clean her apartment—I found an- 
other position for the trainee. 


Placing the Trainee and Post-Placement Problems 


In placing a trainee the co-ordinator must keep in 
mind the legal aspects involved: federal and state child 
labor laws, wages and hours statutes, and safety regula- 
tions, to name only a few. 

The beginning co-ordinator is hit particularly hard by 
fluctuating economic conditions. In general, when em- 
ployment is at its fullest, the supply of trainees is cut 
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down and conversely, when a recession is in progress, 
jobs are scarce, but trainees are plentiful. During a re- 
cession the experienced co-ordinator will spot among his 
many business contacts those small businesses that are 
in a state of fluctuation and would welcome a part-time 
worker as a replacement for a full-time worker. During 
a labor shortage some employers may be willing to ac- 
cept trainees of a little lower caliber than those they are 
accustomed to employing. However, these placement op- 
portunities are available only to the co-ordinator who 
knows his entire community resources intimately. Thus, 
the freshman is excluded. 

Areas of misunderstanding which may occur can often 
be eliminated if the co-ordinator has the confidence of 
the trainee, the trainer, and the school. One of these 
areas is report card grades. The employer often finds it 
difficult to arrive at a criterion upon which to base the 
work experience grade. The co-ordinator should prepare 
in advance of placement a check list of desirable under- 
standings based upon the job description to assist the 
employer in this matter. 

Another misunderstanding may involve the trainee 
who feels sick enough to stay home from school but not 


sick enough to stay home from the job. This cannot } 
tolerated by the co-ordinator. It must be definitely state 
in the rules of the program that the trainee must atten(j 
school every day that it is in session if he expects tj 
work on that day. 


In Conclusion 


Good rapport between the co-ordinator and all other 
involved is absolutely essential. This will often prevent 
exploitation of one factor in the program by another o 
by a combination of others. 

General related instructional material should be sup. 
plemented by directly related instructional material un 
til such time as the co-ordinator can prepare courses of 
study for each training position available in the com 
munity. 

Co-ordination of work experience programs is a cumw. 
lative operation. All co-ordinators accumulate related 
instructional material, knowledge of the community re 
sources, and an understanding of adolescents. Successful 
co-ordinators receive a growing amount of satisfaction 
from jobs well done. Few positions in education offer 
the variety and psychic income of that of a co-ordinator. 
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NOW! 


A 16mm 
sound film for 
business classes... 


Mimeographing Techniques 


Demonstrates the complete mimeograph 
process: selecting stencil, typing, drawing 
and hand lettering, using latest type machine, 
slip-sheeting, color work. Discusses 
different types of duplicating processes, their 
purposes and advantages; shows how 
mimeographing may be used effectively. 
15 MINUTES 16MM SOUND. COLOR $150, 
RENT $7.50; B&W $75, RENT $5. 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 


‘BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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TYPEWRITING STANDARDS IN BUSINESS 


Contributed by Robert J. Ruegg, Underwood Corporation, 
New York, New York 


TYPEWRITING STANDARDS in business may seem 
to be nonexistent, for they are frequently unrecorded or 
are recorded in a fashion which is difficult to evaluate. 
One should not be misled, however, into believing that 
typewriting standards do not exist in business. Quite 
the opposite is true. 

Ask a supervisor; talk to a training director; meet 
with the office manager or personnel director. Each will 
express opinions and facts about the typewriting stand- 


Bards in their firm which they feel are most realistic and 


useful. In those firms where definite standards do exist, 


-Btheir value as a measuring device for education may 


sometimes be questionable. Quite often existing type- 
writing standards were set to meet the current skills of 
typists in the labor market. On the other hand, many 


‘Bbusiness firms have created definite standards for each 


typewriting activity in the organization and _ have, 
through necessity, followed up the creation of standards 
with inservice training programs to raise performance 
to meet company standards. 

It may be of interest to investigate the comments ex- 
pressed by businessmen in answer to questions about 
typewriting standards, methods of testing applicants, 
devices for raising typewriting ability and the current 
availability of typists in the labor market. 

Ten years ago our beginning clerk typists were re- 
quired to typewrite for 10 minutes at the rate of 40 words 
a minute with a maximum of 5 errors. When we were no 
longer able to obtain enough employees with that ability 
we asked management to evaluate all typewriting posi- 
tions. Many jobs were found where typewriting was an 
incidental part of the daily activity. For these jobs, stand- 
ards were reduced to 30 words a minute for 10 minutes 
with a maximum of 10 errors. Even at the lower standard 
we cannot find enough typists. 

The person who made the above statement is present- 
ly in charge of an extensive program for training clerk- 
typist applicants until their typewriting skill reaches the 
minimum requirement. His records indicate that the 
average company time spent in training each applicant 
is 46 hours. 

We classify the senior typist as a typist who can type- 
write for five minutes at the rate of 50 words a minute 
with no more than one error a minute. The junior typist 
must typewrite for five minutes at the rate of 30 to 40 
words a minute with no more than two errors a minute. 
Less efficient typists cannot qualify. 


This employment agency director receives many calls 
every day for typists. When asked how applicants were 
tested in addition to a straight-copy speed test, the direc- 
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tor explained that each applicant was given three letters 
to typewrite. The applicant is required to complete sat- 
isfactorily the three letters within a 15-minute time 
period (20 words a minute) to qualify for the agency 
list. 

We interviewed 650 high school graduates for the posi- 
tion of junior stenographer. Eighteen met our standards. 
These are the words of a personnel manager in a large 

national concern where junior stenographers are hired 
in large numbers. Present company standards for the 
position of junior stenographer include an 80 word a 
minute shorthand rate with a ‘‘reasonable’’ time for 
transcription. The only straight-copy typewriting re- 
quirement is 30 words a minute. 

In answering a question as to why applicants were 
turned down, the personnel manager indicated that the 
major disqualifying factor was poor typewriting ability. 
Running a close second was an inability by the applicant 
to meet the standards for English knowledge. Surpris- 
ingly, unsuitable shorthand skills placed far down in 
third place. 


Factors in Creating Typewriting Standards 


Typewriting standards in business are quite often de- 
pendent upon current factors pertaining to the job, the 
labor market, the firm, the supervisor, and the employees. 
Even so, there seems to be a number of common consid- 
erations which are used by business in creating type- 
writing standards. 

Typewriting Accuracy. Most businessmen have a defi- 
nite preference for applicants with a high degree of 
typewriting accuracy, even though speed may not be too 
high. Accuracy has become increasingly important as 
errors have become more expensive in terms of time, ma- 
terials, and, customer goodwill. 

Typewriting Speed. When full-time typewriting posi- 
tions are considered, speed with accuracy becomes a defi- 
nite asset. High-speed, accurate typists are always in 
demand by business. This does not mean, however, that 
high speed is an essential requirement for all typewrit- 
ing positions. 

Ability To Find and Correct Errors. The ability of 
the typist to find and properly correct errors when they 
occur is most essential. It is one thing to make an error, 
but far more costly to mail one. 

English Understanding. The stenographer and secre- 
tary must have a basic English understanding, while the 
straight-copy or forms typist need not have the same 
degree of competency. ae 

Typewriting Procedures. The stenographer and secre- 
tary must be skilled in letter styles, carbon copies, en- 
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velopes, mailing procedures, filing, handling of enclos- 
ures in letters and the other activities of the office. Em- 
ployees who typewrite on forms and other repetitive 
media do not require the same degree of skill. 


Completeness and Follow Through. All typists must 
have the desire and ability to complete the job accurate- 
ly. This includes the entry of enclosures, proper filing, 
entering all information on forms and checking all the 
facts in the correspondence to make sure it is accurate. 


General Typewriting Standards in Business 


Stenographer and Secretary. Typewriting standards 
for the beginning stenographer and secretary tend to 
have a minimum rate of 40 words a minute with accu- 
racy. Advancement is dependent upon all of the abilities 
discussed previously. 


Clerk-Typist. The clerk-typist is required to complete 
a wide variety of typewriting activities, each of which 
may require a different typewriting skill. Generally 
speaking, the clerk-typist has a minimum typewriting 


Forms Typist. A vast amount of typewriting activity 
in business has to do with the completion of printed 


forms. In such activities, the major part of operation fi 


time involves rapid form handling and accurate use of 
special machine tabulation. Actual typewriting is usual. 
ly limited to the typewriting of names and addresses, 
numbers, and descriptions. Applicants usually need a 
minimum typewriting rate of 30 words a minute with 
a better tha average degree of accuracy. 


Electronic Typist. Typewriting standards for machine 
operators who enter information into electronic ma- 
chines include the need for a high degree of accuracy 
and an acute awareness of typewriting errors. 

Typewriting standards in business will. probably re. 
main somewhat as they are today. Schools can help busi- 
ness create and meet definite standards by endeavoring 
more and more to do a better job in the classroom. If 
schools do not meet their training responsibilities, busi- 
ness will be forced to continue in the development of in- 
service training programs to raise employee skills to 
company standards—standards which today are well 


standard of 30 words a minute with accuracy. within reach of the typewriting student. 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, published in 
1927, made a revolutionary but lasting contribution to better and more 
efficient teaching and learning of typewriting. Each of the succeeding 
editions, in its turn, has made its marked additional contribution to build- 
ing typewriting skill more easily, more rapidly, and more thoroughly. New, 
different, and challenging techniques and devices are in the seventh edition 
to provide higher speed with control in less time. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is already adopted 
PROGRESS in all states that have had recent adoptions, including Georgia (multiple), 
Kentucky (multiple), Indiana (multiple), Tennessee (multiple), and New 

IN 
POPULARITY 


PROGRESS 
IN 
IMPROVEMENT 


7th Edition 


Mexico (multiple). In all states where it is adopted on the multiple list, it 
is used in the vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 100 per cent 
in most of these states. 

It is already adopted for basal use in several thousands of schools, including 
the high schools in San Francisco, Milwaukee, Syracuse, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, and Atlanta. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 e New Rochelle, N. Y. * Chicago 5 @ San Francisco 3 e Dallas 2 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 21) 


fortable when they can check the length of time re- 
maining in the transcription period. Each person makes 
his own choice of what he is to transcribe although he 
is always encouraged to start with the highest rate of 
dictation he is able to read and to work downward. 
Before the transcription starts, each student is fur- 
nished a duplicated list of addresses. These are 
keyed with the letters by numbers which were given at 
the time of dictation. The sheet also contains the speed 
at which each letter was dictated; the number of words 
in each letter, including the inside address and compli- 
mentary closing; and the number of points awarded for 


"feach letter. Those dictated at 80 words a minute receive 


20 points; those at 100, 25 points; 120, 30 points; and 
140, 35 points. 

At the end of the 20-minute transcription period, the 
letters are checked by the students as the instructor 
reads the dictated material. Although the letters are 
later rechecked, this procedure saves time for the in- 
structor and allows each student to know immediately 
the results of his efforts. 

Total points are counted upon the basis previously 
mentioned, with only completed mailable letters count- 
ing toward the points. Then, each person is asked to 
figure his transcription rate. All material transcribed, 
whether mailable or not, is counted toward transcription 
rate as this represents the actual rate at which the stu- 
dent worked. At times, it is necessary to point out to a 
student that his transcription rate is good, but his mail- 
able letters are too few. Therefore, he would be wise to 
cut down the rate in order to overcome careless errors 
and complete more mailable letters. 

While no dramatic results are claimed for this plan, 
students emerge from such training with confidence in 
their abilities ; and they seem to be able to stand the test 
of the business office with satisfaction to themselves and 
to their employers. 


Second Edition 
of an 
outstanding 


ty ping 
textbook 


Modern Typewriting Practice 
Altholz and Altholz 


The new Second Edition, like the earlier edition, 
offers you a wealth of material. And, you will find, 
too, that it is unique in its abundance of timed 
writings, letters, tabulations, drills, remedial exer- 
cises, supplementary practice material, and illus- 
trative material. 


Unlike many competing texts, the Altholz and 
Altholz book allows you to plan your own lessons 
in advance to meet the particular needs of your 
class. What’s more all the drills are grouped so 
that you can put your finger on them in a minute! 


There is a very handy and valuable Teacher’s 
Manual—free upon adoption of the text. We invite 
you to send today for your examination copy of the 
new Second Edition of Modern Typewriting Prac- 
tice—a superb text made even better. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 


Personality Traits in Business Classes 
Guidance Counselor’s Role in Business Education 
Guidance in Work Experience Programs 
Cumulative Record in Guidance 
FBLA’s Contribution to Guidance 


These and other topics so vital to the total program of 
business education are included in this 24-page reprint 
from the January 1.958 issue of Business Education Forum. 
Copies are available at 50¢ each, 10% discount on 2-9 
copies, 25% discount on 10 or more copies. 


“Order. from United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Four UBEA Divisions Schedule Annual Convention February 12-14 in Chicago 


February 12-14 are the dates for the an- 
nual convention of the four UBEA Divi- ° 


sions. The convention will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. To per- 
mit more time for the discussion groups, 
the opening session has been moved for- 
ward to ten o’clock. 


“Improvement of Business Teacher 


Edueation” is the theme for the conven- 
tion. Supervision, counseling, improve- 
ment of instruction, and course content 
are among the areas to be considered. The 
distinguished lecture sponsored by 
NABTE will be a highlight of the conven- 
tion. 


The sessions will be concurrent with the 


annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Eduéa- 
tion with two or more sessions sponsored 
jointly by AACTE and NABTE. 
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The executive committee of the National 


Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion held its annual summer. meeting on 
July 12 and 13 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. The president, John L. 
Rowe, presided over the sessions which 
were attended by Milton C. Olson, John 
E. Binnion, Lewis R. Toll, Helen H. 
Green, Vernon Payne, Dorothy Travis, 
and Hollis Guy. 


A major item on the agenda was a re- 


view of the publications program. NABTE 
publications have made a real contribu- 
tion to the teaching profession in the field 
of business education. NABTE BULLETIN 
69, “How To Teach Business Subjects,” 
will be released in December. The bulletin, 
edited by the late Mary Bell of San Fran- 
cisco State College and Harry Huffman 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is writ- 


The First Year of the Expanded NEA Program 


NEA building nears completion 

Administrative survey conducted 

Salary consultant service expanded 

Student NEA inaugurated 

Legal action defending teachers rights 

Larger and more attractive NEA 
Journal 

Regular weekly issue of NEA News 

Improved NEA Research Bulletin 

Teacher retirement field service in- 
creased 

Technical support for legislative pro- 
gram increased 

Expanded American Education Week 

More investigations of unfair treat- 
ment of teachers 

Tax education and school finance activi- 
ties 

NEA Radio-TV office opened in New 
York City 

Major expansions in NEA news serv- 
ices 

NEA documentary film “Schools, Sat- 
ellites, and Survival” released 

New NEA film “Crowded Out” 

Full-time photographie service 

Council on Instruction begins work 

Regional conferences on instruction 
held 

Awards made to distinguished teachers 

Consultants on education of exceptional 
children, elementary education, and 
TV instruction employed 

NEA Conferences on Rural Life and 
Education reactivated 


Estimated savings of $20 million in 
successful efforts to secure tax equity 
for teachers 


More conference participation for 
rural teachers 
NEA liaison officer at United Nations 


Safety project in science education 
started 

Conference on academically talented 
youth held 

Conferences with magazine editors in- 
creased from one to three a year 

Closer cooperation with school boards, 
Legionnaires, and PTA leaders 

West Coast regional office opened 

Increased staff field services 

Field workers for Mid-West and 
South-east states 

New England regional office expanded 

Eight special regional membership 
conferences conducted 

Regional and national conferences on 
teacher education 

Strengthened staff for legislative work 

New York legislative representative 
appointed 

Services for NEA building representa- 
tives 

New NEA staff salary schedule 

Publications sales doubled 

Branch office opened near the U. S. 
Capital 

Teaching Career Month inaugurated 


Summarized from the report by William 
G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
at the Annual NEA Convention. 


ten primarily for student teachers, but 
will be of equal value to experienced 
teachers who are looking for new ideas or 
solutions to current problems. The issue 
will be dedicated to Dr. Bell. 

Helen Hinkson Green was named to 
complete Dr. Bell’s term. as associate edi- 
tor of NABTE publications. A survey of 
“Curricular Policies, Practices, and Prob. 
lems in Business Teacher Education” has 
been completed and will be issued soon as 
a report to the member schools. The re. 
port on “Business Teacher Supply and 
Demand” was mailed to the member 
schools in August. 

The group confirmed the appointment 
of John Pineault of Ferris Institute as 
chairman of the Committee on Teacher 
Certification. Peter Agnew, New York 
University; John Trytten, University of 
Michigan; Lewis Toll, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University; Russell Cansler, North- 
western University; and Harry Huffman 
were named to membership on the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Collegiate Prob- 
lems in Teacher Education. Elvin §. Ey- 
ster of Indiana University is chairman of 
the committee. 


Headquarters Expansion 


With the completion of the third unit 
of the NEA Educational Center, the staff 
at the UBEA Headquarters will move 
into enlarged quarters within the next 
month. Considerable time and effort has 
gone into planning the layout of the new 
office and the selecting of an efficient ar- 
rangement of equipment. Services such 
as the publications program, testing pro- 
gram, Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica, membership promotion, activities of 
the UBEA divisions and unified regional 
organizations, and other work of the As- 
sociation will be facilitated by the move. 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
NEA Educational Center are scheduled 
for February 8-10, 1959. Many outstand- 
ing events are being planned to focus at- 
tention on the importance of the NEA 
activities and on education as a whole. 
Local celebrations are being planned in 
many schools. The NEA Subcommittee 
on Local Dedication has prepared aids for 
use by groups planning local programs. 
A brochure for use by members interested 
in arranging a program may be obtained 
by sending a request to the NEA Build- 
ing Dedications Committee, 1201 Si 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. © 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA Editors Announced 


Producing the copy for the hundreds of 
pages in the UBEA publications is a 
major task in the Association activities. 
Outstanding business educators from all 
parts of the nation serve as editors of 
your Business Epucation Forum and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. 

Some of the editors have served for one 
or more years. Among these are Mary El- 
len Oliverio and Lawrence Erickson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin; 
John Binnion, University of Denver; 
Dorothy Veon, The Pennsylvania State 
University; Floyd Crank, Northern Ili- 
nois University; Forrest Mayer, San Jose 
State College; Warren Meyer, University 


of Minnesota; Wilson Ashby, University 
of Alabama; William Himstreet, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Lloyd Doug- 
las, Iowa State Teachers College; and 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

New editors of the Forum are Carol 
Ostness, Stephens College—Shorthand 
Services; Robert Swanson, Ball State 
Teachers College—Bookkeeping Services; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College— 
General Clerical Feature; HZ. L. Marietta, 
Michigan State University—General Cler- 
ical Services; F. Kendrick Bangs, Univer- 


‘sity of Colorado—Basie Business Serv- 


ices; and Marguerite Crumley, Virginia 
State Department of Education—Office 
Standards Services. 

New QUARTERLY editors for the current 
year include Harry Huffman, Virginia 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
A paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visers, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated associations are known as mem- 
bers of the UBEA 10,000 Club. 


The Expanded Program of Action for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


—local, state, regional, and _ national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
on this page have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the UBEA 10,000 Club 
as this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Expanded Program of Action 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable—three or more member- 
ships for UBEA. 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
lewis Boynton Peter L. Agnew 
MARYLAND Lawrence Erickson 
Prima Lee Bryson Hamden L. Forkner 
NEW JERSEY Mary Ellen Oliverio 


Walter Brower Milton Olson 
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Curtis Hali Orus R. Sutton 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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MISSISSIPPI George Wagoner 


Theodore Woodward 


VIRGINIA 
Harry Huffman 


Mabel Baldwin 
Frances Reck 
Maxie Lee Work 
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CALIFORNIA OREGON 
S. Joseph DeBrum Theodore Yerian 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Russell N. E. L. Marietta 

MISSOURI 
Cleo Casad 
Dale Blackwell 
W. J. Masson OHIO 
Kenneth Nedderman Eleanor Gallagher 


WISCONSIN 
Russell J. Hosler 
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= John Rowe 
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Kenneth Hansen 
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E. A. Bettega Ralph Reed 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

ille P. Kliewer 

E. C. McGill 
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Marilyn Berg TEXAS 


Dorothy Hazel Vernon Payne 
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Polytechnic Institute, and Helen H. Green, 
Michigan State University—teacher edu- 
cation;Vernon Payne, North Texas State 
College—administrators; and Earl 
Dvorak, Indiana University—research. 

These editors, devoting their time and 
talents, are performing a vital service in 
the area of business education. 


UBEA Publications 


Rated high among the services rendered 
by your national professional association 
are the UBEA publications. The popu- 
larity of individual publications and the 
program as a whole has necessitated sev- 
eral reprints within the past few weeks. 

The “Guide to Research in Business 
Edueation,” NABTE BUuLietin 66, was 
used so extensively in summer schools as a 
college reference and textbook that a sec- 
ond printing was necessary to fill the de 
mand. The BULLETIN includes a wealth of 
information on techniques used in prepar- 
ing research reports. 

“Guidance in Business Edueation,” the 
special topic featured in the January 1958 
issue of Business EpucATION ForvuM, was 
selected for the first in a series of Forum 
reprints. This is an outstanding reprint 
and one which should be secured for the 
counselor in your school. 

The first in a series of “Distinguished 
Lectures in Business Teacher Education” 
sponsored by NABTE was given at the 
February 1958 meeting of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. The lecture, presented by Paul S. 
Lomax, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
New York University, was released in 
October as NABTE Buttetin 68. Also in- 
cluded in this publication is a report of 
the proceedings of the annual convention. 
College instructors will find the report to 
be a valuable guide for class discussions ; 
business educators planning programs for 
regional, state, and local meetings will 
welcome the many leads for program top- 
ics suggested in the proceedings. Mem- 
bers of UBEA who subscribe to the com- 
prehensive service will receive a copy of 
the publication without charge. Addition- 
al copies may be secured at $1.25 each. 

As an additional service to the UBEA 
members, a list of the UBEA publica- 
tions available for sale has been com- 
piled. The folder is available through the 
Clip ’n Mail coupon to those who desire 
a copy. The catalogue of NEA publica- 
tions, which was released as a part of the 
September issue of the NEA Journal, lists 
most of the UBEA publications. 
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UBEA ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated 
and regional UBEA associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated 
association is any organized group of business teachers which has been approved for rep. 
resentation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. A UBEA regional association is an 
autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its program of ae. 
tivities with UBEA and has representation on the National Council for Business Education, 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Central Region of UBEA 

Eastern Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 


UBEA AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association 


Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 


California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 


lowa Business Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 
Montana Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
Nevada (Northern, Southern) Business Educa- 
tion Association 
New Hampshire Business Educators Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
North Dakota Business Education Association 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Education Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
_ Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Business Teachers Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 
Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 
West Texas Business Teachers Association 
West Virginia Business Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


SOUTHERN REGION 


CENTRAL REGION 


Arkansas 


Ruby Croom, president of the Business 
Education Section of the Arkansas Edu- 
eation Association, has announced the 
program for the meeting on November 6 
in Little Rock. 

John A. Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, will speak 
at the luncheon on “The Effect of Office 
Automation on the Training of Office 
Workers.” Following the afternoon busi- 
ness session, Alan Lloyd, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City, will conduct a 
“Remedial Typewriting Clinic.” 

Other officers include Bernice Craw- 
ford, vice-president, Crossett High 
School; Estelle Bowles, treasurer, Mag- 
nolia High School; and Mary Nell Tur- 
ner, secretary, Hope High School. 

Arkansas’ official delegates to the 
UBEA Representative Assembly in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, November 27, are 
Inez Martin, Little Rock University, and 
Clara Jane Robb, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville. Ruth B. Carter, Little 
Rock, is the UBEA Membership Chair- 
man for the state. 


Georgia 


Officers were elected at the annual 
spring meeting of the Georgia Business 
Education Association. They include Lucy 
Robinson, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, president; Eileen 
Tabor, Murphy High School, Atlanta, 
vice-president; Ione Hickox, Savannah 
Vocational School, secretary; and Milton 
Chambers, Berry College, Mount Berry, 
treasurer. 

Frank Herndon, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus, spoke to the 
group on the seven broad concepts of 
education with implications for business 
education. 

Zenobia T. Liles, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, is the asso- 
ciation’s representative on the SBEA 
Executive Board. The annual SBEA Con- 
vention is scheduled for Columbia, South 
Carolina, November 27-29. 


Iowa 


Iowa Business Education Association's 
annual meeting has been scheduled for 
November 7 in Des Moines. Harry YW. 
Ruter, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, will speak 
to the group at the luncheon on “What 
the Business Educator Should Know 
About Employable Attitudes.” 

Group discussion meetings have been 
scheduled on problems and tips in book- 
keeping, co-operative programs, general 
business, transcription, typewriting, and 
shorthand. 

Officers of the association are Car! Mill- 
sap, Des Moines, president; Norman Kal- 
laus, Iowa City, vice-president; Esther 
Veatch, Indianola, secretary; and Glenn 
Wiebke, Sumner, treasurer. Cleo Casady, 
Iowa City, is the UBEA Membership 
Chairman for the state. 


Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Melson, Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the University of Ill. 
nois, will be a guest speaker at the Wis- 
consin Business Education Association 
meeting in Milwaukee on November 6. 
The meeting, continuing through Novem- 
ber 7, will be at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 

Six discussion groups have been set up 
to give each teacher an opportunity to 
participate in the proceedings. The groups 
and their leader are “Problems of the 
Beginning Teacher of Bookkeeping”— 
Otto L. Steingraber, Burlington High 
School; “Testing and Grading in Book- 
keeping”— Robert A. Ristau, Mona Grove 
High School, Madison; “Problems of the 
Beginning Teacher of Typewriting”— 
Joan Harrington, Central High School, 
West Allis; “Testing and Grading in 
Typewriting” — Lucille Hafner, P. J. 
Jacobs High School, Stevens Point; “Au- 
tomation and Its Effect on the Teaching 
of Typewriting’—Marion Wood, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation; 
and “Automation and Its Effect om 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping”—Richard 
Skogg, Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 
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IN ACTION 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS... 


South Carolina (left) officers elected at the last meeting were Bernice Brown, Draughon 
Business College, Greenville, vice-president; Cecil Bierley, Columbia College, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer; Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, president; and Caroline 


Jackson, Pickens, immediate past-president. 


Ohio (right) officers are (front row) John Kuechenmeister, Western Hills High 


- | School, Cincinnati, vice-president; Mary O. Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, president; 


Mildred Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights School, Cleveland, secretary-treasurer; Dorothy Miller, 
Zanesville High School, advertising manager; (back row) Lohnie J. Boggs, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, editor; Willadene Gorrell, Miami University, assistant editor; Marguerite 


bership chairman. 


| Appel, Ohio University, Athens, business manager; and John C. Roman, Cincinnati, mem- 


Mountain-Plains News Exchange 


The annual convention of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association 
was held in Rapid City, South Dakota, 


-} the third week end in June. F. Kendrick 
"| Bangs, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
‘| was elected president for 1958-59. 


Other officers elected include Ruben J. 
St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas, vice-president; E. P. Baruth, Me- 
Cook Junior College, MeCook, Nebraska, 
treasurer; and Agnes M. Kinney, North 
High School, Denver, Colorado, secretary. 

Other members of the executive commit- 
tee are F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, the immediate past- 
president; Richard F. Reicherter, Kansas 


.) State Teachers College, Emporia; Irene 


Baird, Alamogordo High School, Alama- 
gordo, New Mexico; Herbert Schimmel- 
pfennig, Bismarck Junior College, Bis- 
marek, North Dakota; Veda Gingerich, 
Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Thelma N. Olson, Brookings (South 
Dakota) High School; Woodie Smith, 
Breckenridge (Texas) High School; and 
Cassie O’Daniel, Cheyenne (Wyoming) 


School. 


Ex officio members of the committee in- 
clude Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teach- 


-Jers College, Pittsburg, news editor; and 


J. Ralph Reed, Central State College, Ed- 


NovemBer 1958 


mond, Oklahoma, regional membership 
chairman for UBEA-MPBEA. 

Gerald A. Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, has been. named as chair- 
man of the 1959 Convention scheduled for 
Oklahoma City on June 18-20. Denver 
has been selected as the convention city 
for 1960 and President Bangs has named 
John Binnion the general chairman for 
this convention. 


Representative Assembly. Delegates ap- 
pointed by the affiliated associations to 
the 1958 UBEA Representative Assembly 
in the Mountain-Plains Region were: 
Colorado—F. Kendrick Bangs, Boulder; 
John E. Binnion and Joyce Bower, Den- 
ver; and Lucy Morehead, La Junta. Kan- 
sas—Elsie Borek, Marysville; Elva Gillett, 
Ulysses; and Ann Marnix, Arkansas City. 
Nebraska—E. P. Baruth, McCook; Doro- 
they Hazel, Lincoln; and Stephen Price, 
Bellwood. New Mexico—Irene Baird, Ala- 
mogordo, and Helen Shipp, Hobbs. North 
Dakota—O. A. Parks, Bottineau. Okla- 
homa—Veda Gingerich, Tulsa. South Da- 
kota—Georgeann Dykstra, Avon. Texas— 
Bess Lacy, Carthage, and Lucy Mae Yar- 
nell, Canyon. West Texas—Helen Cole, 
Wichita Falls, and Avis Deavers, Abilene. 
Wyoming—Lucile Mortensen, Lovell. 
(Please turn to next page) 


CALENDAR 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 


Joint Convention, UBEA Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division of UBEA, 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, and International Division of 
UBEA, Chicago, Illinois, February 12-14. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Business Education Association, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Nov. 27-29 

Western Business Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon, March 19-20 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, June 18-20 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


Arizona Business Edueation Association, 
Phoenix, November 1 

Arkansas Education Association, Business 
Education Section, Little Rock, Nov. 6 

Chieago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, November 22 

Iowa Business Edueation Association, Des 
Moines, November 7 

Kansas Business Teachers Association, Gar- 
den City, November 7 

Mississippi Business Education Association, 
Cleveland, November 1 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section, Kansas City, No- 
vember 7 

New Jersey Business Education Association, 
Atlantie City, November 7 

South Dakota Business Education Associa- 
‘tion. Huron, November 6-7 

Texas Business Edueation Association, Fort 
Worth, November 28 

Washington (Western) Business Education 
Association, Seattle, November 8 

Wisconsin Business Education Association, 
November 6-7 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 


Pennsylvania Business Edueators <Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, December 27 
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IN ACTION 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE (Continued) 


We Salute. The 44 UBEA-Smead Award 
winners in the member colleges of the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation in the Mountain-Plains Region. 
...d.E. Silverthorn, head of the Depart- 
ment of Office Administration at Okla- 
homa State University, who recently had 
published a Word Division Manual... . 
Jack D. Heysinger, dean of the College 
of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, who introduced the 
TV series “Law In Action” on a local 
TV station with his lecture on “Justice in 
Our Common Law System.” ... The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Testing Centers 
in the Mountain-Plains region that con- 
ducted a testing program for their busi- 
ness students. Among these were the 
University of Denver, Colorado State Col- 
lege (Greeley), Kinsley (Kansas) High 
School, Midland College (Fremont, Ne- 
braska), Freeman (South Dakota) Junior 
College, North Texas State College (Den- 
ton), Southern Methodist University 


(Dallas, Texas), and Incarnate Word 
College (San Antonio, Texas)... . Hulda 
Vaaler, University of South Dakota, for 
the excellent way in which she and mem- 
bers of the MPBEA in South Dakota 
planned the tours and social events for 
the MPBEA Convention in Rapid City. 


Here and There. E. P. Baruth, McCook, 
Nebraska, attended the annual National 
Edueation Association convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the first week in July. 
He participated in the UBEA meeting 
which was a part of the NEA convention. 
. . . The business department of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, is offer- 
ing work under the new Specialist in 
Edueation Degree. .. . E. C. MeGill, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, is 
serving as chairman of the UBEA Publi- 
cations Committee. 


New Degrees. The following persons re- 
ceived the master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska: Mary Forney, La- 


Miced packs 


Especially Designed 


To Save You Time and Money 


Allied’s New Abbreviated Longhand System, BRIEFHAND 
The only abbreviated ‘longhand system in 
nothing but the 26 letters of the alphabet. An average student 
will write BRIEFHAND in excess of 60 WPM within four to six 
weeks, 20 to 30 hours of classroom instruction. 
BRIEFHAND easy to learn, but it is easy to 
TEACH. A complete program of textbooks 
and supplementary aids. 

BASIC 30-LESSON TEXT. . 
COMPLETE 70-LESSON TEXT . 


Allied‘s New TYPING SKILL DRILLS 
All drills, without exception, are comprised 
of standard, 60-stroke lines. Moreover, they 
incorporate, exclusively, words and symbols 
used in context. No nonsense lines of isolated words. Unique ‘‘tone 
screens’’ reduce eye strain, as well as facilitate the rapid computa- 


oe: tion of WPM. 


ond students everywhere. 


Correlated Dictation and Instruction Album. . 
Controlled Dictation for Speedbuilding Albums 
(Plus 50c shipping charges) 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, 


WHERE QUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE 
Allied Building @ 645 S.E. Ankeny © Portland 14, Oregon 
DALLAS 


INC. 


CHICAGO BOSTON (Melrose) 


Allied’s New THEORY and SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS 
America’s first shorthand records to incorporate timely 
amounts of instruction, as well as carefully graded dictation. 
The CORRELATED DICTATION AND INSTRUCTION ALBUM 
(nine records) correlates with all first semester Simplified 
texts, ALLIED'S SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS (three albums of 
five records each) are priced within the means of teachers 


America that uses 


Not only is 


- $2.75 
- $3.75 


SPIRAL BOUND EDITION. . . $1.45 


REC ORES 
VS 4 


- + $8.50 
$5.75 


INC. 


LONG BEACH ATLANTA 
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verne Allen, Muriel Redfern, Helen Suhr, 
Lucille Tempero, Luella Van Vleck, an 
Wayne Wilson. . . . Charles G. Dye 
DeWitt Merritt, Geraldine Esch, anj 
Pearl Stusrud were among the graduate 
from the University of Denver who pr. 
ceived the master’s degree. . . . Kanga; 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, ». 
cently awarded the master’s degree to the 
following persons: Walter Holmes, J] 
Dorado Junior College; Mike Ferran, 
Columbus; Jack Jarrett, Lockwood; Wij. 
liam Pesek, Graybill, Wyoming; Gilbert 
Farmer, Fort Seott Junior College; and 
Wayne Hutchison, Cedar Vale. . . . Th 
Ed.D, degree was conferred upon Gordon 
Culver by the University of Nebraska in 
August. Dr. Culver is an assistant pr. 
fessor at Oklahoma State University, 


Graduate Study. Robert A. Lowry rw. 
cently completed requirements for the 
Ed.D. degree at Indiana University. ... 
Ethel Hansen, Charles Peterson, and 
Findley Hartzler are on leave of absence 


from Kansas State Teachers College; 


Emporia, while pursuing doctoral study 
at the University of Minnesota. . . . Ken- 
neth Hillier returned to Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, following a 
year of graduate study at Oklahoma State 
University. 


Workshops, Conferences, and Travel. 
The Twenty-Second Annual Regional 
Conference in Business Edueation was 
held on the campus of Oklahoma State 
University on June 27-28. .. . MPBEA 
members Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; John Binnion, University of Den- 
ver; and Dorothy L. Travis, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, were on the program for 
the annual Rocky Mountain Business 


School Workshop on August 1-2, in Den-j. 


ver.... A successful conference featuring 
“Typewriting” was held at the University 
of North Dakota the first week in July. 
... Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, served as one of the 
leaders for the Business Education Work- 
shop held at Western State College, Gun- 
nison, Colorado. 


New Addresses. Sidney Brinkman, Don- 
ald Christenson, and Leo A. Poland have 
been appointed to the staff of the College 


of Business Administration and Industry}, 


at the University of Wichita. . . . Lloyd 
Edwards, formerly of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, and Wayne Baty, formerly of the 
University of California, have joined the 
staff at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. .. . Ruth Moyer, University of 
Nebraska, is now teaching at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins. 
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The Western News Exchange 


Published by the Western Business Education Association, a Region of UBEA 


‘Volume IV 


Fall 1958 


Number 1 


The Role of Business Education in the Secondary Schools 


By HAROLD SPEARS 


Business education today finds itself in fast company. 
Since Sputnik I went into orbit, public education has 
become a veritable public forum. In a sense, the schools 
have likewise gone into outer space, having been shaken 
from their normal foundations and swished into that 
position by the repercussions of Russian scientific ac- 
complishment, and now being maintained there by what 


| appears to be an unlimited volume of public opinion. 


If I were a graduate student seeking a subject for a 
doctoral degree, I would want to analyze this public 
reaction to, and consequently influence upon, American 
education from October 1957 to the point of waning anx- 


‘fiety and attention. For somewhere within this volume 


of furor must exist the basic elements of America’s edu- 
cational intentions and expectations. Since the exact 
purpose of the American investment in public schools has 
not been refined into a common constitutional pro- 
nouncement, such periods as the present are highly sig- 
nigficant to those who would determine what it is that 
our nation wants and will consequently adequately sup- 
port as the school program. 

But we who are direct operators in the current educa- 
tional scene find no time to observe this passing parade 


-}from the sidelines as would a graduate student on 
-Jcampus. Instead, we must do our thinking on the run, 


and clutch for our principles as we move—or are moved 
—along with the excited throng. 

The contribution of you business teachers to the march 
is something more than the beat of a typewriter or an 
adding machine. And until the curriculum re-examina- 


| tion is completed, it might be well to rename your office 
s} Practice rooms laboratories, and the course in office ma- 


chines might better be called ‘‘the technological aspects 


-| of the science of office machines.’’ 


The purposes of the American secondary school are 
not new; it is only the proposals for attaining those goals 


-| that keep shifting with the times. At heart, America has 


known for a long time what she wanted the school to ac- 
complish, even though the curriculum did not reveal the 
secret. Over forty years ago, a national commission re- 
viewed the will of the people with the now famous seven 


Error ’s Nore: Harold Spears is Superintendent of Public Schools 
in San Francisco, California. The address Dr. Spears gave at the 
convention of the Western Business Education Association was so 
well received it is presented in the Forum so others may benefit 
from his distinguished commentary on business education in the 
secondary school. 
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cardinal principles—(a) health, (b) command of fun- 
damental processes, (¢) worthy home-membership, (d) 
vocation, (e) citizenship, (f) worthy use of leisure, and 
(g) ethical character; and introduced that 1918 report 
with a paragraph that might have been written today: 
Secondary education should be determined by the needs 

of the society to be served, the character of the individuais 
to be educated, and the knowledge of educational theory and 
practice available. These factors are by no means static. 
Society is always in process of development; the character 
of the secondary-school population undergoes modification ; 
and the sciences on which educational theory and practice 
depend constantly furnish new information. Secondary edu- 
cation, however, like any other established agency of society, 
is conservative and tends to resist modification. Failure to 
make adjustments when the need arises leads to the necessity 
for extensive reorganization at irregular intervals. The evi- 
dence is strong that such a comprehensive reorganization of 
secondary education is imperative at the present time.1 

Two hundred years ago, Benjamin Franklin, in pro- 
posing his secondary school, the academy, made a plea 
for a curriculum through which the pupils would ‘‘learn 
those things that are likely to be most useful . . . re- 
gard being had to the several professions for which they 
are intended.’’ Yes, the desire for a school that trains 
for both citizenship and an occupation is nothing new to 
America. This feeling is just a natural reflection of the 
practical outlook of our people, a people who asked its 
post-elementary school to lead all its youth into the midst 
of the community life, rather than a selected few into an 
ivory tower, from which they might look down upon this 
civie life of the masses. 

Today there is a mass movement toward college, and 
that institution is a broad and sprawling structure rather 
than an ivory tower. The problem of business education 
at the secondary level is to maintain its true distinction 
and its terminal facilities and function. 


Purposes of the Secondary School 


Does business education face the danger of losing posi- 
tion and prestige in secondary education in the current 
period? Only if it is not vigilant in keeping its wares 
up to date. 

One thing stands out quite clearly and significantly 
to me in this exciting period. After a forty-year period 
of national excursions into a multiplicity of educational 
programs and services, extending in a sense from the 
cradle to the grave, there is a clear indication in the pres- 


1United States Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin, p. 7. 1918, No. 35. 
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ent anxiety of what this nation considers to be its basic 
school program—namely, grades 1 to 12 inclusive. 

My conclusion in this is based on the fact that the 
present concern is for the programs of the elementary 
and the secondary schools, and that all the criticisms and 
suggestions are centered upon these twelve grades. When 
the house is on fire, the dearest possessions of the owner 
will be indicated by what he runs in to save first. 

Where does business education stand in this reaffirma- 
tion of faith in basie education and declaration for more 
seientific and technological emphasis in the curriculum? 
Time will tell, but with time must be coupled the effort of 
those who most clearly understand the significance of 
business education, namely, your own group, working as 
individual members of faculties as well as of local, state, 
and national organizations. The subject whose teacher 
does a fine job will seldom be questioned. 

It is a time when business education, along with other 
special fields, is asked to show its credentials, to dust off 
its birth certificate or pedigree to establish its true 
school position and curriculum rights. As American 
education moves into this period of technological ad- 
vancement, each special field of instruction will be 
stopped at the border to show its passport. 


Development of Business Education 


It is well to recall that the American high school began 
as a purely college preparatory institution, with prep- 
aration for the nonprofessional occupations left to the 
home, the trade, or the business house. And once busi- 
ness subjects were added to the curriculum, there was 
that long struggle of establishing them as something 
more than way stations for dropouts who first disquali- 
fied in the college preparatory courses. Even though the 
business field was never subjected to the dumping-ground 
concept as much as were the shop courses, only in recent 
years has it actually achieved the high level of respecta- 
bility which it deserves in the high school’s departmental 
circle. 

There is no reason to lose that respectability. But on 
the other hand, it can’t be retained by sitting by smugly 
in this present critical examination of what’s important 
and what’s not, as though the excitement and renovation 
were all in the science and math wings. Every depart- 
ment in the high school can well tighten its belt in keep- 
ing with the idea that it’s just sound business for every 
student, in so far as possible, to work up to his capabili- 
ties, which means, in turn, that this can never be, unless 
every teacher and every administrator works up to his. 

While American secondary education has traveled 300 
years, you have made less than a third of the journey. 
I don’t mean you personally, but your teaching field. 
Certain milestones mark this trail, such as: 

1. The last half of the nineteenth century brought 
commercial emphasis to bookkeeping, penmanship, and 
arithmetic. 

2. With the twentieth century came shorthand and 
typewriting. 
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3. Salesmanship was accepted by 1940, with the tery 
distributive education suggested later as a more respect. 
able title. 

4. Office machines other than typewriters found thei 
way into the classrooms of the larger city high school; 
well before World War II. 

5. General business courses, aimed partly towarl 
everyday citizenship and in part toward the nonskill 
aspects of business training, have found their rightful 
place in the program within the past quarter of a cep. 
tury. 

6. To all of this has been added experience on the job 
as a part of the effective high school business course. 

Within the time that business education has become an 


essential feature of the high school curriculum, the num. 
ber of different subjects offered in the American high 
schools has jumped from approximately 50.to as many as 
500. It is not a simple matter to determine the proper 
emphasis of the school in the current period and the 
place of this field in the total operation. 

Where does business education stand in the high 
school? It might well be looked upon as the number-one 
vocational training program in the school due to its 
close co-ordination with the business and professional 
fields it serves. Graduates go directly from the school 
courses to corresponding lines of endeavor in the econ. 
omy. This has never been true of the high school’s shop 
courses, there being far less direct carry-over from the 
school course to the job. 

Your field represents the perfect implementation of 
the work experience idea. The possibilities are in direct 
proportion to the ingenuity of the local teachers and ad. 
ministrators. From 1934 to 1941, when I was director 4 
secondary education in the Evansville, Indiana, schools 
(a city of 100.000), we develop work experience pro- 
grams for seniors in clerical, stenographic, and sales 
courses. Today such a program is common practice with 
you. Features of our system were: 

1. Limited to the senior year. 

2. Every placement made by a contract between the 
student and the employer. 

3. The placement represented a daily afternoon as- 
signment, including two hours of school time, carrying 
school credit but no other reimbursement for that period. 

4. If the business firm or office kept the student after 
school hours or on Saturday, which was usually the case, 
reimbursement was made and followed a common scale 
carried in the contract. 

5. The assignment was made for as long as a semester 
and no shorter than half a semester. 

6. The employer was obligated to vary the work as 
needed to assure the student continued growth. 

7. The program was co-ordinated by a teacher who 
devoted half of his teaching day to the job. 

This type of work experience, planned as an essential 
element of a vocational course, and with its direct carry- 
over to employment, is not to be confused with the short- 
term, unsupervised work experience which comes at 
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Christmas time to serve business rather than educational 
purposes. The latter lacks the time, the supervision, and 
the refinement of the former. 

I am sure that your co-operative work-study programs 
have come a long way these past 20 years since my own 
experience. And I’m sure that the problems of deter- 
mining fair employment in the developing of working 
agreements have also come a long way since then. 


The Struggle of Two Concepts 


In analyzing the role of business education in the sec- 
ondary school it is well first to recall that there are two 
distinct yet interrelated features of the curriculum of 
that school, one being general education and the other 
specialized. The former represents those areas consid- 
ered essential for all, the latter being those fields con- 
sidered good for some and not others. It is within this 
specialized area that vocational courses come. 

The basic American school system, grades 1 through 
12, represents a common tree up which all the children 
shinny for their educational fruits. The lower trunk, 
up until grade 7 or 8, represents a program, the dif- 
ferentiation of work among pupils being one of degree 
or emphasis rather than type. 

At about grade 7 or 8, the common trunk of 
general education narrows, and an increasing portion of 
the pupil’s time is spent in specialized fields, these ap- 
pearing as branches on all sides of the common trunk. 
To facilitate selection of these miscellaneous branches, 
guidance and counseling services have been added to the 
typical secondary-school operation this past quarter of a 
century. 

All those courses required by a school of all of its 
students for graduation make up the common trunk of 
general education. But it has never been easy to deter- 
mine (a) exactly which these subjects should be, or (b) 
the exact balance in a student’s program between gen- 
eral and specialized education. General education is 
concerned with the basic skills, understandings, and at- 
titudes needed by all citizens, regardless of occupation. 
It is concerned, therefore, not only with personal, social, 
and civic growth, but with those interests and competen- 
cies that give breadth and depth to occupations. It does 
not cover occupational training but is inadequate in a 
sense without it. Consequently, the two areas are inter- 
dependent in a secondary-school curriculum. 

General education begins with the common everyday 
activities and duties of citizens and meanders off through 
the more uncertain realms of moral and spiritual values, 
physical and personality development, and working re- 
lationships with others. Since business education is a 
field offering both types of courses, it is no wonder that 
business teachers themselves cannot agree upon the 
proper curriculum emphasis within their own depart- 
ment. Your own professional publications bear out this 
conflict. . 
- This portion of 1ay discussion represents an attempted 
analysis of some of the elements of this question, and is 
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in no way an attempt to answer it. A few distinctions 
are necessary before a faculty can come to grips with 
this problem. 

A student who takes a specific business course, such as 
stenography, faces a required list of subjects in that 
department. Every business subject required can. be 
considered as specialized or vocational education, wheth- 
er or not it is a skill building subject. For instance, if 
the department considers ninth-grade general business 
essential for job preparation then such a subject quali- 
fies as vocational by such requirement. However, if that 
high school thinks the same general business course as 
necessary for all ninth graders in the school, regardless 
of occupational goal, then that school has marked the 
course as general education. 

But seldom is this particular course required of all 
students. It originated as an offering in the business 
department and has overlapping features with the com- 
munity civics course of the social studies department and 
the general mathematics course of the math department. 
Elements of it have also been found in the ninth-grade 
introductory course of the home economics department. 

This example is presented to review the difficulty a 
faculty has in determining its required program of 
general education. It is easy to understand how com- 
bination or integrated courses have found their way into 
the schools. Time is so limited for the student as he takes 
five or six subjects a term out of the multiplicity of 
offerings of the large high school. 

Many of the more general courses taught in a good 
business department would be valuable for all students. 
Proper work habits and social attitudes, for instance, 
mean just as much to other occupational endeavors as 
they do to those served by business education. 

You can’t teach everything you’d like to in your field. 
In making a selection among content in courses it is well 
to remember that the closer a student is to its use, the 
more significant is the content. Business teachers learned 
this long ago in the case of the skill subjects by placing 
them as near as possible to the time the student would go 
onto the job. This same thing is not as easy to apply to 
the more general courses. For instance, investments, in- 
stallment buying, insurance, and similar topics may creep 
into the course sequence long before they mean anything 
to the student other than a required assignment. 

Perhaps it can be said that business education finds its 
unique distinction in its skill building courses rather 
than in its general courses. Furthermore, in the latter 
field it is somewhat in competition with other depart- 
ments which is hardly the case with such courses as type- 
writing, shorthand, selling, and office practice. 


Business Education as Terminal Education 


In any instructional department in which preparation 
for a job is emphasized, at times there may creep into 
the thinking of some of its operators the idea that re- 
spectability in the general curricular scheme of things 
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cannot be fully achieved on this alone, that it takes some- 
thing more than bread and butter to achieve status. 

When there is such a concern it might reveal itself in 
a number of ways, among which could be: 

1. The tendency to build into the business curriculum 
a greater proportion of general, related, or cultural 
’ courses based especially on book content, and handled 
similar to straight academic courses. 

2. The placement of greater emphasis upon the per- 
sonal-use goal in departmental offerings, thus reaching 
over for a greater percentage of the college preparatory 
group. 

3. The attempt to train for positions higher up on the 
economic ladder, rather than to aim entirely at the jobs 
on the beginning business and office levels. 

In the case of this third point, any business depart- 
ment needs to thrash out the issue of its vocational 
targets. Even if it desires to point ahead toward the ad- 
ministrative or supervisory position, is it practical to do 
so before the worker has experienced the positions on 
the first levels? 

Since an ever increasing percentage of the high school 
graduates are going on into college, business educators 
face the challenge of rethinking their offering from 
grades 10 through 14. To what extent do the busi- 
ness courses in junior college represent repetition of high 
school courses? And to what extent might this imply the 
necessity of shifting vocational training upward, the 
high school becoming less of a terminal institution in 
this field? 

These are questions which may already be answered 
by you people. But they do deserve answers, for public 
education is a big investment calling for a minimum of 
overlapping of services from one level to the next. Per- 
sonally I am of the opinion that your reputation can best 
be maintained or made by preparing solidly for the be- 
ginning jobs, and placing such courses at the grade levels 
in keeping with the ages acceptable by the firms pro- 
viding the employment. 

In college preparation in the high school, we do not 
expect to train for the profession in question, but merely 
for the next level in the training or advancement pro- 
gram. This would seem sound in the business and other 
vocational fields. A review of your professional litera- 
ture indicates a wide difference of opinion as to the level 
of typewriting, shorthand, and other skills needed to take 
that first office job. You need to continue your study of 
such matters, thus coming out with something fair to 
both graduate and employer. 

Yours is a broad and intensive field, and the remaining 
points are but a sample of your areas of concern. 

1. Follow-up studies of business education graduates 
continue to be popular. However, these are time con- 
suming and are necessary only if they produce informa- 
tion not otherwise known or readily available. Knowl- 
edge of job opportunities and requirements to facilitate 
change in courses, can be secured more directly from the 
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firms. The great many variables in placement and iy 
personnel mark opinionaire surveys of graduates as of 
less value than earlier conceived. 


2. The command of English as a major factor in sue. 
cessful employment is well established. If a busines 
department insists upon offering such instruction, then 
such course should be offered on a functional basis. As 
an instructional approach, the study of the language 
should not take precedence over the use of it. 


3. In the future a basic understanding of mathematics 
will become even more important than it now is in the 
business field. I think here of the influence of automa. 
tion and the need of setting up problems, the interpreta- 
tion of results, and the ready use of graphs and diagrams, 
This is actually a matter of ee literacy in quan. 
titative symbolism. 


4. Another important. consideration is the fact that 
the competition for the time of the student will become 
keener as the public demands a tightening up of the 
elective system and the raising of standards in all areas 
of the curriculum. Certainly if more subjects are legis. 
lated into the curriculum this will be true. 


5. In this connection, the business teachers must take 
an active part in any re-evaluation of graduation re. 
quirements which a given school may carry through in 
the current situation. It is not the sole province of 
selected teaching fields to make such studies. 


The business department need not await the impetus 
of others, but can go forward with its own self-inventory 
in keeping with such purposes as: (a) every pupil should 
have a program which asks that he work up to his 
capacity, (b) all courses offered should be publicly ac- 
cepted as significant to community needs, (c) all con- 
tent within the courses should meet such a test, and (d) 
the whole department should be run in an efficient man- 
ner. In connection with this last point, you should be 
able to measure the learning results in the general busi- 
ness course just as well as you do those in a typewriting 
or shorthand course. 

6. Business departments are onan for proper en- 
rollments upon sound counseling procedures. It would 
stand to reason that counselors in a high school should 
appreciate all special fields, not just the ones in which 
they by chance were trained and in which they taught. 

7. In this rapidly advancing technological and me- 
chanical age, it behooves schools to keep business equip- 
ment up to date with business practice out on the job. 
If financially this is not practical in handling school 
budgets, then more cooperative arrangements must be 
devised between schools and the specific firms being 
served by the school. 

And in closing, I would recall the intriguing nature of 
your business field. It provides the exactness of teaching 
specific skills, the satisfaction of seeing competency de- 
veloped before your eyes. Yet at the same time it. offers 
full release of your ingenuity in developing those more 
personal qualities which make the difference in life. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


FBLA—A Plan for Young America 


By CECELIA HARMENING 
Clinton, Tennessee 


The Tennessee State Chapter of Future 
Business Leaders of America, represented 
by Cecelia Harmening, won the public 
| speaking contest at the Seventh National 

| FBLA Convention in St. Louis. Public 
| Speaking is one of the 16 events de- 
signed to prepare young adults for ca- 
reers in business. 


Be 


DO YOU REALIZE that we, as young adults, hold the future 
of America in our hands? 

As we walk along a street in our community, or any street 
in America, we see before us a land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. It is a land where we have the freedom to work at 


any job we choose, to study any field of knowledge, and to wor- 


ship as we please. 

But this freedom, this opportunity, did not come by chance. 
It was envisioned by our Pilgrim Fathers, made a reality by 
the men of Valley Forge, and preserved temporarily by those 
who fought in the Argonne Forests and on the beachheads of 
Salerno. It is a heritage for which untold thousands have 
given their lives. It is a heritage to which millions of enslaved 
peoples throughout the world look for hope. 

Even today, this freedom and this heritage are being safe- 
guarded under tension by diplomats and parliaments of men 
who are working and studying together—by thinkers and plan- 
ners who are channeling their ingenuities to theories and in- 
ventions man only dreamed of before. 

And in spite of their efforts, we are told by the wisest peo- 
ple of our nation that our freedom, our existence, is being 
challenged. They say that unless we can meet the challenge of 
the new scientific age, our future democratic state is in danger. 

There are those who say that we, the young adults, are al- 
ready falling short in the fields of science and mathematics 
so necessary for our advancement in the new age. They add 
that we are not trained to meet our responsibility. 

But have we yet been really confronted with an oppor- 
tunity to prove or disprove ourselves? Most of us have reached 
only the first step in our ladder, and as more steps fall behind 
us, we hope to find ourselves prepared to meet the challenges 
of our age. 

I believe the answers are embodied in our own FBLA. 
FBLA is a plan for young America. One of the cardinal be- 
liefs of FBLA is that every young person should take re- 
sponsibility for carrying out assigned tasks. Accepting respon- 
sibility is always necessary for successful citizenship. It is 
imperative today. 

We, the young people of this nation, must first recognize 
our responsibility to preserve this democracy. Recognizing 
that responsibility, we can and we will accept it. 

Through all our history two great forces have been most 
dominant. They are the forces of challenge and response. The 
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youth of America is now being challenged! How will we 
respond? 

First, we will respond by educating ourselves — by develop- 
ing our minds to their greatest potentials, and preparing our- 
selves for useful occupations. This, too, is embodied in FBLA. 
Education is the prime requisite of service. Horace Mann said, 
“There is not a good work which the hand of man has ever 
undertaken, which does not require a good education for its 
helper.” 

Education is no longer a privilege of the few; it is a neces- 
sity for all. The average individual possesses four or five 
times more brain power than he ever uses. We must recog- 
nize this challenge of necessity and develop our minds. 

Although we cannot all be great scientists and mathema- 
ticians, each can, in his own way, contribute to the advance- 
ment of our age. 

We know that for every dreamer there are untold numbers 
who must come after him to carry out and make practical his 
dream. There are those who must provide the eapital and 
the labor to make his dream a reality. There are those who 
must interpret the dream so the common man ean understand 
it. Herein is the great challenge for students of business. We 
will train ourselves and be ready to accept this challenge. 

Secondly, we will respond by thinking clearly. This, again, 
is a cardinal point of our organization. In this day of social 
and political upheaval, it is paramount that we think clearly 
so that we are not drawn aside by false ideologies. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was president of Columbia 
University, he wrote an open letter to American students in 
which he said, “We have the world’s greatest machines, because 
we ourselves are not machines; but because we have embraced 
the liberty of thinking for ourselves. . . . Our true strength is 
not in our machines, splendid as they are, but in the inquisi- 
tive, inventive, indomitable souls of our people.” 

Yes, it is in our thinking that we forge the power to destroy 
ourselves, or we fashion the tools with which we can build use- 
ful, happy lives. Just as the mind of man can create war and 
destruction, so the same mind by clear thinking can create 
peace. 

Lastly, we will respond by learning to understand the 
peoples of our own and other lands. In the Bible we read, 
“Therefore, get wisdom, and with thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” The world is no longer “East” and “West.” It is one 
planet reaching for another. Understanding is a complex 
challenge. It begins at home. It comes in greatest measure as 
we work to improve ourselves, as we strive to get along with 
each other, and to help others. 

FBLA is a challenge to the young adults of America. It 
is a challenge for each of us to meet the new age and at the 
same time preserve our heritage by educating ourselves so 
that we can be useful citizens; by preparing ourselves for 
useful occupations so we can contribute service to mankind 
and to ourselves; by thinking clearly so that we ean be the 
masters of our own future; and by understanding, so that we 
can live together in peace. 
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NOW Bound Volumes 


UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 


method of maintaining your magazines. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY . 


@ binders for your UBEA publications 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
Combined Volume I and II $6.95 
Volumes III through XII each = $6.95 


2 years’ magazines in each binder 


Forum binder (brown) holds 16 issues 
QUARTERLY binder (blue) holds 8 issues 


4 good reasons for having binders THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
- Preserves your magazines for years EDUCATION QUARTERLY @ 


Easy access to back issues when needed Vales V through XXVI each $ 4.95 


2 more reasons for having binders 
se Address your inquiries to 


o lost magazines : 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Long-lasting, durable construction 
Easy to insert and remove magazines 


UBEA Divisions ‘ 


more features of binders 
Annual Convention 


Grained, simulated leather cover 
Beautifully embossed with magazine title 


February 12-14, 1959 
; Conrad Hilton Hotel 
4 separate binders available 7 Chicago, Illinois 


: Forum $3.50—QUARTERLY $3.50. 
= (Actual cost is $1.75 a year) 


Administrators Division of UBEA 


ts UBEA Research Foundation 
binders at a discount price 


International Division of UBEA e 
oF One Forum and one QUARTERLY binder—$6.50 A ee 
Two Forum binders—$6.50 National Association for 


(Payment must accompany order — prices include postage) ee 
Address your inquiries to 


Order from: United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. : 
dad 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Clip ’n Mail coupon on wrapper may be used in ordering. 
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RONALD Books... 


e The Secretary’s Book 


S. J. Wanous and L. W. Erickson, 
—both University of California at Los Angeles 


A comprehensive manual, standard in its field, which 
covers every part of the secretary’s work: typing time- 
savers, keeping files, effective phone technique, handling 
callers; letter composition, punctuation, grammar, making 
letters attractive, etc. Book carefully describes the prepa- 
ration of legal papers, taking minutes, transcribing, mail- 
ing and shipping directions, writing cables, ete. “The 
finest factual book of its kind that has come to my desk.” 
Noble Hanson, Central Michigan College. Rev. Ed., Rev. 
Print. 142 ills., 597 pp. $4.25 


Effective Business Writing 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University; 
and John Ball, Miami University 


This practical book gives all information needed for 
effective business writing. Book reproduces letters from 
actual business correspondence illustrating today’s hest 
writing styles, Stimulating exercises and problems are in- 
cluded to drive home the principles already illustrated. 
Each chapter has an article by an outstanding business 
specialist, correspondence supervisor, or teacher to further 
enforce and develop the material presented. “The best book 
on letter writing.” Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago. 2nd Ed. 81 ills., 634 pp. $6.25 


How to File and Index 


Bertha M. Weeks, 
Record Controls, Inc., Chicago 


Authoritative guidance for everyone who must find 
data faster, file more quickly, and use space more eco- 
nomically. Includes latest information on microfilming 
of records for preservation and legal requirements for re- 
tention of specific papers. Book also presents methods 
for reorganizing filing systems and methods for the hiring 
and training of personnel. “Very thoroughly covers the 
subject . . . a splendid textbook for classroom work.” 
Alberta Center, The McKenzie School. Rev. Ed., Rev. 
Print. 7/1] ills., 306 pp. $4.50 


Business Law 


Louis O. Bergh, Member, U. S. Supreme Court and N. Y. 
Bars; and Thomas Conyngton, late Member, N. Y. Bar 


Fifth Edition of this outstanding textbook emphasizes 
the basic principles of business law and makes clear the 
underlying reasons for these principles. Text discussions 
are illustrated and supported by numerous cases, concise 
summaries of state law, and more than 40 different legal 
forms. Book includes such topics as stock options, suits 
by stockholders, stock splits, etc. “Complete, clear, and 
up to date.” Kenneth Gluck, Rutgers University. Teach- 
ers Manual available. 5th Ed. 49 forms, 1,005 pp. $7.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


NEW! Instant access to the methods that are saving 
hundreds of thousands of overhead dollars each year 
in America’s best-run firms. This comprehensive 
Handbook offers invaluable guidance for efficient co- 
ordination of personnel, procedures, and equipment 
across the whole range of modern office functions. 


All the dramatic advances in 
office organization and admin- 
istration are here — evaluated 
and catalogued for quick refer- 
ence. From the experience of 
companies of every kind and 
size, there are improved forms- 
design methods — work sim- 
plification systems — electronic 
sales analysis techniques—ma- 
chine bookkeeping shortcuts— 
procedures for handling peak 
clerical loads—correspondence 
improvement methods—records 
controls. In every sector of of- 
fice activity the Handbook gives 
standards of performance, com- 
parative costs, applications, case 
illustrations from actual prac- 
tice. 


Developed under the Auspices of the 


National Office Management Association 


Editor: HARRY L. WYLIE 
Board of 32 Contributing Authorities 


Answers questions of vital concern to top management. 
The Handbook exp'ains which advantages of high-speed 
processing are real, which may be illusory, in terms of the 
particular requirements and facilities. Includes a complete 
plan for analyzing systems and methods efficiency without 
the expense of a formal management audit. Provides full 
details of fringe benefits and costs, merit award plans, 8 
workable wage-incentive plans. It presents a scientific plan 
for properly evaluating forms and records and gives step-by- 
step instructions for tailoring new ones to actual needs. 
Standard requirements are given for office lighting, use of 
color, air and sound conditioning, with current data on rela- 
tive costs: principles of efficient office layout and traffic flow; 
and work area required for each type of employee. 


21 INFORMATION-PACKED SECTIONS: Scope, Responsi- 
bilities of Office Management. Organization of the Office. 
Personnel Development. Supervision. Salary. Furniture 
and Fixtures. Mechanization and Automation. Supplies 
and Stationery. Forms Design and Control. Systems and 
Procedures. Methods Study, Work Simplification. Re- 
cording Systems. Filing and Records Control. Corre- 
spondence. Communications. -Financial Planning and 
Control. Reports Preptration and Control. Clerical Cost 
Control. 


SECOND EDITIGN 840 pp. 
Flexible Binding 


Over 250 


Illustrations 6x9 $12 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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VOLUME XIV, Students Typewriting Tests 
Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 

testing program that reflects the requirements 

of the modern office. . . . ‘ 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain. 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostie 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in. 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests, 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Test I—First Semester Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 


classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
Part C. Centering pins and certificates are available. 


Part D. Letter Writing © 
Test II—Second Semester 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen: 


Part A. Timed Writing _ . tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
ne | 3 3» eee Letter with Corrections Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G, 
ae eee Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 


Part D. Manuscript 


Test III—Third Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 


Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 


Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
Test IV—Fou aa cement " released in 1958. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Part A. Timed Writing Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda 
Part B. Index Cards tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
to conduct a continuous program of research and make re 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting A manual for teachers which in- 
textbook. eo cludes complete instructions for 
of dhe come administering, interpreting, and 
umber (Test I, II, III, or IV) pur- scoring the tests is included with 


chased in multiples of 10. 
10 tests and 1 manual 


each order. 


79 fests and 3 manuals TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 
special quotation on ‘quantity 
le 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test 
and manual )—$1.50. 


Volume XIV 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. T enclose 8 oo... eesseeseseessnees in payment. 


: ecause the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Boar 
copies of Test I (multiples often) Education or school order forms. 

ron copies of Test II (multiples of ten) 


specimen sets 


4 ‘ 
UDENTS ypEWRITING 
typewniting w—fourth Semester 
: { 
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40 tests $1 
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-- 2.60 
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